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you have determined to reach Florence 
gia Léghorn, you will return to Civita Veo- 
‘ghia, whiete you must submit again to the 
‘usual ‘extortions. Do not carry any more 
Roman cvift than will be needed to get to 
the’steamer, as you can only get rid of it 
at @ heavy discount. You must possess 
your soul in patience, as you cannot even 
pay your passage until your passport is 
‘svisa’d.”’ The fare to Leghorn is forty-five 
francs, which you must pay in French gold. 
Throw yout copper coin away, unless you 
wish it for souvenirs. If you throw it 
to the beggars out of the Roman States, 
they will follow you with the cry of No 
buono!—No buono! («Not good 
good!”) The currency of Tuscany is cra- 
zias, pauls, and liras! Five liards equal a 
crazia, (about one and a quarter cents ;) 
eight crasias make # paul, equal to our 
dime; one and a half pauls make a lira. 
Besides this you will meet the Colonata, or 
Spanish dollar, and the Roman dollar, worth 
wbout a dollar and ten cents of our money. 
As you enter the harbour you will notice 
some strange arks, with large wheels, which 
are kept rotating by a crowd of half naked 
men. These are the galleys, where the 
Tascan criminals are made to perform the 
part of steam donkeys in loading and un- 
loading ships. As you will not want to 
stay in Leghorn longer than to get out of 
it, you may take breakfast at one of the 
hotels, which you will notice on either hand 
after you have landed at the quay. Take 
& ride of an hour or two around the city, 
especially along the road which skirts the 
Mediterranean, south of the quay, and 


where are many beautiful saburban resi- | 


dences, lounge slong the banks of the 

Arno, which passes through the city, and 
see the quaint-looking gondolas and other 
vessels which have brought down to the 
sea the products of Tuscany; and then 
mike your way out to the railroad station, 
in time to have your baggage inspected,, 
and the ‘‘plomb” affixed to it, and your 
passport again visa’d. 

’ The distance from Leghorn to Florence 

by the railroad (Strada Forrale) is fifty-four 
miles, and the fare by the second class cars 
is eighty orazias, the first class one hundred, 

and the third class fifty-two. The cars are 
very pleasant and comfortable. The road 
leads through a beautiful country, in which 
you will every where see a marked contrast 
to the Papal dominions. You may stop at 
Pisa over one train, and see all you wish in 
that city. You will find carriages at the 

station, by which you may visit the Cathe- 
dral and Leaning Tower, the Baptistry, and 
Campo Santo. As these all are near each 

other, the visit will not require much time. 

But they ought to be seen, for they are 
full of interest. The Duomo is a magnifi- 
cent structure, and some of its altars are 
very costly and beautiful. The old lamp, 

whose vibrations first suggested to Galileo 

the idea of the pendulum, is still swinging 

from the ceiling. The tombs and monu- 

ments in the Campo Santo are also of rare 

interest and beauty. Near by the church 

is the Campinille, or famous Leaning Tower, 

and on the other side of the Duomo is the 

Baptistry, which is a splendid work of art, 

with a famous echo. A few notes of music 

are taken up and repeated, higher and softer, 

and ‘more distant, as though angels had 

caught them, and were bearing them hea- 

venward. Resuming your journey, you 

reach Florence late in the afternoon. Here 

your passport is again examined, and you 

enter the city. Unless you wish to try one 

of the more expensive and fashionable ho- 

tels, of which there are many excellent 

ones, let me recommend to you the private 

hotel of Madame Molini. It was to me 

more like home than any place I found in 


‘Italy; and one of the pleasantest weeks I 
spent abroad I spent there, where I had 


the pleasure of meeting several Americans. 
The hotel is in the old Palazzo Schneiderff, 
2043 Lungo 1’ Arno, not far from the Ponte 
alla Caraja. The rooms are pleasant, the 
fare excellent, and the charges about ten 
dollars per week. The more you look over 
Florence, the oftener will you find yourself 
repeating the title by which the Italian 
distinguishes it—Firenze la bella—« Flo- 
rence, the beautiful.’’ It is filled with the 
works, and contains the monuments of the 
greatest minds of Italy. At every turn 
you will see some fresh indication of Italian 
genius. The masters of the world have 
made Florence the repository of their no- 
blest. creations. Such names as Michael 
Angelo Raphael, Titian, Del Sarto, and 
Corregio are constantly recurring, as you 
pass from one piazza, or palace, or museum, 
or church, to another. All over the city 
you are meeting with splendid collections 
of statuary or paintings, or books; or with 
magnificent cathedrals, or chapels decorated 
with exquisite taste, which are memorials 
of the great men who in other ages have 
made Florence their home. 

If you wish to give even the most cur- 
sory glance at all that is worth seeing here, 
you must use your time well. The Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Ufizzi Gallery will natu- 
rally attract you first and often. There, in 
a single room, you will see the master-pieces 
of art—the Venus de Medicis, the Dancing 
Fawn, the Wrestlers, and the Slave Whet- 
ting his Knife, a copy of which you ob- 
served in Paris, among the groups in the 
gardens of the Tuilleries. Passing away 
from the Tribune, you will wander through 
vast halls filled with similar creations of 
Italian genius; and when you have finished 
your visit here, and have occupied another 
day in looking through the Pitti Palace, 
and have wondered if aught yet remains 
worthy your attention, you will find that 
your labours have only begun. Around 
the Piazza del Gran Duoa you will see 
superb statues, the works of Angelo, Dona- 
tello, and others; and when you have made 
each of these your study, you will enter the 
Duomo, and look up to that wondrous dome 
which suggested the erection of a similar 
structure over the Church of St. Peter at 
Rome. You must take time also to see 
thoroughly the Church of Saata Croce, the 
Westminster Abbey of Italy, and the Me- 
dici Chapel, with its Sacristy. 

“That chamber of the dead, 
Where the gigantic shapes of Day and Night 
Turned into stone, rest everlastingly.” 

You must not forget to spend a day at 
the Museum of Natural History, with its 
vast collections of animal, mineral, and 
vegetable curiosities, and the memorials of 
Galileo, which are here deposited. As Mr. 
Powers and several other scalptors of note 
have their studios in Florence, you will be 
well repaid by a visit to these artists. The 
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| rides around the city and its suburbs will 
well repay you. In one direction you will 
find Galileo’s Tower; in another, the an- 
cient Fiesole, the mother city; in another, 
the San Miniato, and its splendid view of 
the whole valley of the Arno; in another 
still, the Cascine, the afternoon resort of 
all the citizens of Florence. In your strolls 
around the city you will often pass over 
the bridges, the most beautiful and perfect 
of which is the Ponte di Santi Trinita, and 
the most attractive the Ponte Vecchio, or 
Jeweller’s Bridge, a very difficult one for 
ladies to pass—a sort of general bazaar for 
the sale of gold and silver ornaments. The 
celebrated Florentine mosaics are to be found 
in their perfection in this city; and few, if 
any travellers can deny themselves the plea- 
sure of carrying away some specimens of 
this kind of work. Indeed, we might as 
well confess that while Florence is one of 
the cheapest cities to live in, in all Europe, 
it is one of the most expensive to men of 
taste, as, at every turn, some object of art 
is to be met with, that makes demands 
upon the purse as resistless as the usual 
formula of the highwayman—“ Your money, 
or your life!’’ 

When you have finished your sight-see- 
ing, and are constrained to turn your face 
northward, you will leave Florence with 
regret, and look back upon its countless 
towers and domes, as they glitter in the 
light of the morning sun, and sigh to think 
that it has faded from your vision, like a 
dream of beauty, on which you may never 
gaze again. J. E.R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTRACTS, FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


NO. IL 


FIRST SABBATH IN AFRIOA. 


August 18th.—About nine o'clock, A.M., 
our missionary company and Mr. F—— 
went ashore. It was a beautiful Sabbath- 
day—the bright sun made the beautiful 
things of this land still more beautiful. 
Went again to Mr. James’s, as his house is 
‘the misaionary resort. With him we all 
attended church. 

The breeze which I had felt constantly 
blowing here, was playing with the broad 
plantain and banana leaves, and gracefully 
bowing the feathery branches of the palm, 
and the air, not ‘‘redolent with odours,” 
was gently perfumed. I did not feel the 
bright sun as hot or warm; indeed, the air 
was pleasantly cool, but somehow or other 
I felt very tired. Yet it was delightful— 
O! you don’t know how unspeakably so— 
to walk again on solid land; to meet the 
faces of fellow-men; to listen to the chim- 
ing church-bells; to see the lines of well- 
dressed people wending their way to the 
house of (god, and to feel yourself again 


among the congregation of his people. I 


felt with David, “Early, O God! will I 
seek thee.” 

The Presbyterian church here in Mon- 
rovia, like all the other houses, louked so 
very dingy and old, all the effect of this 
rainy climate. Paint is entirely too expen- 
sive, and, therefore, wooden houses must 
be satisfied with their first original colour, 
which one year here makes look as old as 
ten years in America. Stone and brick 
structures in one year become moss-covered 
and time-worn. The Presbyterian church 
is of stone, and has been built for twenty 
years. It was with joyful emotion that I 
entered the door. Mr. Herring, the pray- 
headed pastor, was sitting below the pul- 
pit, awaiting our arrival. The advent of 
our numerous company, of course, made 
quite a stir. The assemblage was strange, 
all Africans, but of every hue, from deep 
black to almost white. Contrasting strangely 
with the elegant attire of some individuals 
of large wealth, were the grotesque at- 
tempts at fine dress in others of limited 
means, and the attire of the Congoes and 
a few other natives, who were clothed in 
the plainest manner, with the plainest ma- 
terials. 

Mr. M and I sat below the pulpit, 
preferring to sit with the audience. Mr. 
Herring raised the tunes, sitting in the 
pulpit, with the Presbyterian Psalmodist 
on his knee, and announcing to the audi- 
ence the tune he had selected. The Hymn- 
Book was the same as ours, the church 
being an American offshoot. The tunes 
were familiar, and when once started, every 
body plunged at once into it, singing with 
zeal, whether rightly-or wrongly. O! it 
was a pleasant service! The air, floating 
in through the open windows, was cool and 
refreshing. During the service, the sky 
darkened, and heavy drops of rain came 
pattering down on the broad leaves of the 
plantain and pawpaw trees, and in at the 
windows. After service, there were a few 
introductions; among others, to ex-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roberts. 

The rain was over by the time we left 
the church, and the sun had partially dried 
the path through the grass and bushes; 
for it is impossible, in a town where there 
are no beasts of burden, and no wheeled 
carriages, to keep down this wealth of 
vegetation. To keep the streets open 
would require the constant effurt of the 
entire population. 

After dinner at Judge J——’s, the 
Rev. John Seys, formerly a Methodist 
missionary here, now Agent for the Re- 
captives, and acting American Consul, 
came with the Rev. Thomas Fuller, of the 
Methodist Church, to obtain the service of 
one of us. Mr. M was able to engage 
himself, I being under promise to our 
church in the afternoon. I[ preached on 
Psalm oxxxix. 18. Though without notes, 
felt free in utterance, forgot my physical: 
weakness, and felt strong the remainder of 
the day. This service closed the day, and 


| we returned to the ship revived and grati- 


fied. 
THE COLLEGE. 


At Monrovia a College is being built. 
The funds for it were contributed by dif- 
ferent friends of Liberia in America. Our 
fellow-passenger, Mr. F———, just coming 
in at that time, I concluded to go with 
him and see the College. Guided by our 
young friend, a nephew of Mr. J——’s, 
we started on a beautiful walk, leading 
through a part of the town I had not seen 
at all. The College is situated on one of 
the most elevated parts of the town, and to 
reach it, we had to descend into a little 
valley, and the path, part of it a narrow 
ravine, was skirted by dense matted bushes 
and vines. To attempt describing these 
would, for me, now be simply impossible, 
they were so many, and so various; beauti- 


| ful mosses, ferns, cenrolauli, passion. flow- 


ers, young cotton-trees, and all so utterly 
matted, interlaced and intertwined, and 
bound, that I could readily see how dif- 
ficult must be journeys through tropical 
countries. 


PLANTATION OF A LIBERIA MERCHANT, 
AND CONGO RE-CAPTIVES. 


August 19th.—About nine o’clock, A.M., 

the two ladies, with Mr. F and I, 
went ashore, for it was a bright, fine day, 
with a cool breeze, and we wanted to see 
whatever was to be seen. Leaving the 
ladies at the house of one of their friends, 
I started for a ramble. I wanted to obtain 
a correct idea of the outline of the Bay, 
the Mesurado River, and the two little 
islands at its mouth, also to see where 
began the wide and indefinite outline of 
the St. Paul. Completing the survey, I 
sat by the sea-side a little while, under the 
shade of a cotton-wood tree. Then [ 
turned to go up the hill, when I was 
accosted by an amiable looking Americo- 
Liberian, who, apologizing ior the interrup- 
tion, said he understood I was just come 
from the ‘+ States,’’ and would like to put 
to me some inquiries. He told me that he 
belonged to the Southern Baptist Mission 
among the native tribes inland from Little 
Bassa; that he had come to Liberia nine 
years ago, a slave from Kentucky, and 
finding here little black children who could 
read, while he could not, had set to work 
and had learned. Gathering up and re- 
taining knowledge, he had become a cler- 
gyman, and was operating among the na- 
tives. He wanted to know what was hap- 
pening in America. I gave him the out- 
line of the Government’s operations, and 
the prevalent impressions as to results, add- 
ing, as I always did in America, my owa 
hopeful, loyal view, and such meets with a 
hearty response here. I talked with bro- 
ther H almost an hour on the hill- 
side, under the shade of my umbrella; 
could have listened to him indefinitely; 
but my tired limbs refused longer to sup- 
port me, and I told him I must go. 
_ At the top of the hill were the store 
and dwelling of Mr. S. L——, a young 
and enterprising merchant, where I rested 
several hours, and before I left, he ar- 
ranged for an expedition to-morrow, ten 
miles up the Stockton Creek, (a stream 
connecting the St. Paul and Mesurado 
rivers,) to a large farm of his at the town 
of Caldwell. 

The soil on which Monrovia stands is 
one of the poorest in the Republic, and 
Mr. L—e— wanted to aid me in seeing 
the products of the rich and fertile in- 
terior; for though Caldwell is only seven 
miles from the mouth of the St. Paul, yet, 
in that short distance, the soil, rich here, 
vastly improves. 


August 20th.—I rose early, to make an 
early start on the expedition, for which 
arrangements had been made yesterday. 
The day was propitious, the sun not 
bright and glaring, but slightly obscured 
by clouds. Against any possible rain we 
were guarded by umbrellas and India- 
rubber clothing, that Mr. L——— supplied. 

Starting at half-past eight o’clock, A.M., 
with five strong natives as boatmen, rowed 
nine miles up the Stockton Creek. If you 
will read Da Chaillu or Livingstone, or 
any other writer on tropical scenery, you 
will know what I saw. The creek in some 
places is not wider than one hundred yards, 
but for much of the ride there was no shore 
to. it, each side being lined with those 
interminable mangrove trees. 

Further on, the land rose and gave foot- 
ing to bamboos, palms, thatch-palms, cotton- 
wood, while running over them were those 
endless vines of which I have before spoken. 
The ride was diversified by the singing of 
the boatmen, and the entertaining conver- 
sation of Mr. L——. Though there was 
no rain, we kept our umbrellas elevated all 
the time—here in Africa we expect always 
to carry umbrellas. Carried to the muddy 
shore in the arms of ‘ Pessy,” I met on the 
bank Captain S. S. S. P——, an officer in 
the Liberian army, and superiatendent of 
Mr. L———’s farm. He led us up a slight 
ascent, from which frowned a cannon that 
had been used in the late war. The town 
of Caldwell was one of the first settlements 
made in Liberia. A short distance brought 
us to the plantation house, an airy, two- 
storied building. After refreshing our- 
selves here for an hour, Captain P 
came, at half-past eleven o'clock, A.M., 
and proposed a walk over the plantation. 
We fell into a narrow path, single file— 
Captain P. , myself, and Mr. L——., 
followed by natives with extra clothing, if 
needed, by the sudden showers. I was 
highly gratified by stumbling across a long 
line of the Driver ants, about which I had 
heard so much when in America. 

Passing on through acres and acres of 
cassava, sweet potatoes, and ground-nuts, 
we came to rice fields. Here at work were 
some of the Congo re-captives. They are 
put out to service to those who apply for 
them, just as children are bound out in 
America. They are to be educated and 
clothed as those children, and in case of 
ill treatment, have the right of appeal to 
certain commissioners, who have charge of 
them. They were intelligent looking, and 
greeted Mr. L—— warmly; we returned 
their salutations, calling the men by name. 
A modest-looking woman, less imperfectly 
clad than the Kru women, was beating cas- 
sava root in a wooden mortar. I asked her 
if I might taste of it, and tasted a little 
just to please her—notice pleases them all. 

Returning from an extensive walk, we 
came to a hut, in front of which sat a thin, 
diseased, disconsolate Congo. He belonged 
on the farm; he and eight hundred others 
had landed at Monrovia more than half- 
starved, naked, and diseased, and though 
well cared for since that time, his disease 
continued. My heart was wrung with pity 
for him; he could talk little or no English, 
but I understood he wanted to get well, 
and work as the others were doing. Mr. 
L asked my medical advice, telling 
me what had already been prescribed. I 
had seen no case like this; but on the cur- 
sory examination I could give, thought pre- 
vious treatment good, so far as it went, and 
advised stronger constitutional treatment. 

After:.1) apse of three hours, got back 
to enjoy..: Mr. L——’s plantation house, 
a most excellent dinner. Waiting at the 
table was a little Congo boy, not more than 
nine years old, with an eye that was pain- 
fully bright and quick—almost the quick- 
ness of alarm. It seemed to me as if the 
horrors that had met his childish mind 
in the crowded slave ship had left a never- 
fading impression. Though only nine 
months since landing, he spoke English, 
and had learned much. 

Captain P is a member of the Epis- 


copal Church, and had taught these chil- 


dren at the Sabbath-school. He called up 
little Klijah,” and his sisters ‘‘Tsabella”’ 
and ‘‘Topsey,” and bade them repeat for 
me their lessons. They promptly respond- 
ed to the Scripture questions, &. Rever- 


ently folding their hands, they repeated 


the creed, and various little stanzas. Stand- 


| ing behind them was a little fellow, cer- 


tainly not more than seven years old, who 
seemed infinitely amused, when poor Top- 
sey or Isabella made a mistake. Presently 
I asked him what was his name? With 
a sweet, thin, little voice he answered, 
‘¢Colonel Lawrence.” He is under the 
care of Colonel L , who lives near. 
He said his alphabet to me, and said he 
was going to school “to get plenty sense.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Now, while the purple light is dying, 
From the western sky away, 
And through woodland’s paths are sighing 
Whispers of departing day ; | 
Kneel where moss-cups thickest grow, 
Kneel where violets humbly blow, 
And ’mid all that’s sweet and fair, 
Offer up thy evening prayer. 


Hear from yonder feathered throat, 
As it swells in gushing song, 
Hear the sweet and thrilling note, 
Borne upon the stream along. 
It is praising—it is praying: 
Wilt thou then be thus delaying? 
Listen to the lesson there, 
Offer up thy evening prayer. 


Now, while the stars are in the skies, 
With softened radiance dimly shining 
On the lone lake, which calmly lies, 
With flowers and vines its banks entwining. 
Kneel by the silvery light 
Of these sentinels of the night— 
Kneel amid the flow’rets there, 
Offer up thy evening prayer. 


There is music in the rill, 
As o’er mosaic couch it flows; 
It is praising, singing still, 
Singing, praising as it goes. 
Koeel thou near its dimpled tide, 
Kneel thou on the moss beside, 
And amid the music there, 


Offer up thy evening prayer. Rota. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. BRECKINRIDGE AND THE 
DANVILLE REVIEW. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian of the 
8th inst. contains a card from Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, which had been previously published 
in the Lowisville Journal and Cincinnati 
Gazette, and so effectually answered in 
those papers, that the public here appreci- 
ates it as it deserves. But as the readers 
of the Presbyterian may not have seen 
these replies, it becomes necessary to ask a 
place in your columns fora brief notice of 
this singular production. 

Had Dr. Breckinridge seen fit to make 
his appeal to the loyal public for support, 
without assailing his brethren who have 


stood in their lot during these evil times, 


and suffered greatly in silence for the sake 
of the Church, it would have been no con- 
cern of mine. But he charges me, and 
others, with being led by political animos- 
ity to conspire against the Danville Review. 
A short statement will show how injurious 
is this charge as it respects myself. — 
The Danville Review was begun by an 
association of ministers in*the interests of 
the Danville Seminary, and of the Presby- 
terian Church in Kentucky. This was in 
the month of October, 1860, before the last: 
Presidential election. It is certain that at 
that time no one dreamed of a theological 
review plunging into the arena of party 
politics. Under this view I joined the 
Association. Each member, however, had 
the right, by written agreement, to publish 
whatever he chose. Had Dr. Breckinridge 
seen fit to exercise that right, and to pub- 
lish his political essay on his own responsi- 
bility, the case would have been different; 
but instead of this, he wrote to me, and 
other members, that he had been requested 
by a portion of the Association to publish 
a certain tract, and sought to secure our 
endorsement, offering the alternative of 
reply in the pages of the Review. I could 


accept neither proposition; I could not en- 


dorse beforehand: controversy in the Re- 
view, between its members, was expressly 
forbidden by the articles of agreement, 
drawn up by Dr. Breckinridge himself. I 
therefore answered by saying that I was too 
unimportant a person in the work to be an 
obstacle in his way—that the most modest 
course for me, and the least embarrassing 
all round, was that I should quietly with- 
draw from the Association. This decision 
was taken without consultation with any 
one, and was prompted by natural feelings 
of honour and courtesy. This occurred 
nearly two months before the publication 
of the first number, and it is difficult to see 


how it could operate to defeat the enter. 


prise more than a year afterwards. So far 
from seeking to injure it in any way since, 
I have continued to be a subscriber, and so 
long as it was proper to do so, offered to 
aid the publisher in sending their copies to 
his Southern subscribers. I have never 
even spoken of the Heview, except in the 
most casual way, occasionally, perhaps, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the political wri- 
tings of their distinguished author were 
hardly equal to his famous letters to Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Sumner of former years. 
Whatever may be the influence upon the 
Review of the extraordinary measures adopt- 
ed by Dr. Breckinridge, it will, no doubt, 


-be very effective in disturbing the peace of 


the Church in Kentucky, and in embitter- 
ing still further the angry feelings of the 
day. So far from its being true, as was 
announced in the Presbyterian some weeks 
since, that ‘‘a clique of ministers” here 
‘sis striving to lead off the churches in 
Kentucky to the Southern Assembly,’’ there 
is abundant evidence of a settled purpose to 
persecute all those who refuse to bind the 
Church to the chariot of Casar, and to 
defile her fair garments with the slime of 
Abolitionism; and this, too, in the face of 
the fact that the Synod of Kentucky unani- 
mously adopted resolutions declaring the 
action of the last General Assembly on this 
subject to be “contrary to the Confession 
of Faith, and repugnant to the word of 
God.”” It is additional and mournful evi- 
dence of the violence of existing passions 
that patient devotion to duty, under mani- 
fold difficulties, on the part of pastors, 
should be no obstacle to a public assault 
upon them by an eminent divine of their 
own Church; and that a theological Pro- 
fessor should use his position, and the 
whole prestige of his Seminary, as the 


means of: hurling fire-brands among the 
churches ‘that endowed the institution, and 
raised him to his place. It is, indeed, 
strange and sad that one so remarkable, 
through his long and eventful life, for the 
‘‘charity:that suffereth long and is kind, 
that is not easily provoked, that thinketh 
no evil, that beareth all things, believeth 
a)l things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,” should at length, in the closing 
scenes of it, stoop to assume the weapons of 
tyranny and the arts of persecution. 
T. A. Hoyr. 
Louisville, Ky., March 14, 1862. 


HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


Am the papers of the Rev. John 
Newton # an account of the religious ex- 
perience pf an excellent clergyman, which 
is an instance of that quiet kind of conver- 
sion, of which but little is said or written. 

He had been long thoughtful on religious 
subjects, though speculative, when the 
death of a very dear friend led him fre- 
quently to the throne of grace, and turned 
his thoughts constantly to heavenly things. 
He had a strong desire to meet that friend 
in heaven, and this led him to the reading 
of those-religious works that favoured the 
idea of the future re-union of friends. His 
religious readings and researches led him to 
contemplate the character of God. He was 
suddenly struck and delighted with its love- 
liness; it subdued his heart to penitence; 
he gave himself up to God, and experienced 
immediately the joys of the believer. Of 
ghis sudden and interesting change he says: 

_ 6 T saw so clearly God’s supreme worthi- 
ness of all my love and obedience, that my 
mind was carried by a sweet and irresistible 
force to love him with sincerity; and my 
heart, broken at the sight, abhorred its past 
ingratitude. I instantly conceived the 


| purpose of a total reform in my conduct, of 


a universal attention to all his command- 
ments, and to take them for my rule of life 
thenceforth, and without any exception. 
This appeared to me not only perfectly just 
aod right, but easy also, and pleasant. I 
seemed to myself to have been hitherto the 
blindest and most ungrateful of creatures, 
who had never formed to myself such views 
of God before, who had neither loved nor 

«¢ From that memorable day my condition 
became widely different, and my course of 
life also. I had acquired new ideas of God, 


of myself, of the vanity of earthly things, 


and of the inestimable value of grace and 
Divine communion. I was translated as it 
were into a new world. Christ lived in me, 
though uyatil then [ hadinot known him, 
and thus I became a new creature. My 
ideas now of the infinite excellence and 
loveliness of God were lively and perspicu- 
ous. Sach, also, were my apprehensions of 
my duty toward him, of my own excessive 
ingratitude and disobedience, and of God's 
powerful and unmerited grace, by which 
he had quickened me. [Fears of Divine 
wrath [ had none; no dread of punishment. 
That I deserved it, indeed, and was utterly 
unworthy of his favour, I saw plainly; not- 
withstanding which I never for a moment 
supposed myself an object of divine wrath, 
or feared lest I should suffer the punish- 
ment that I had deserved. It was a subject 
on which anxiety, fear, doubt, had no place 
in.me. A lively perception of the Divine 
glory and beauty, an unspeakable sense of 
his gracious presence, an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the delight that belongs to 
an effectual love to him—these things se- 
cured me from all such terrors, and filled 
me with exceeding joy. In such a state of 
mind, I could not doubt one moment con- 
cerning my admittance to the Divine favour 
and communion, for I had a sensible expe- 
rience of both; knowing myself, however, 
at the same time unworthy of them, and 
unable to account for the gift of them to 
me, otherwise than in virtue of the blood 
and spirit of Christ alone.” - 


A TALENT BURIED. 


Mr. Hallock, Secretary of the American 
Tract Society, shortly after the death of 
Dr. James W. Alexander, made a handsome 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
that lamented clergyman to the Society. 
Among other things, he stated that Dr. 


“Alexander contributed thirty or forty brief 


articles to the American Messenger, and 
wrote a series of seventeen admirable tracts 
suitable to revivals, during the progress of 
the wonderful work of grace in 1857-8. 
From the Familiar Letters of Dr. Alex- 
ander, it appears that it was his custom 
during his whole life to contribute largely 
to the columns of religious papers. The 
Presbyterian, the New York Observer, and 
the Sunday school Journal, were often the 
channels through which he communicated 
suggestive and stirring religious thoughts. 
He was deeply impressed with the worth 
of such agencies for good, and the power 
for extensive influence brought within his 
reach. Through the Messenger he spoke to 
two hundred thousand families, and through 
the other papers to many thousands more. 
They were audiences, too, easily affected, 
embracing many minds eager to know duty 
and ready to do it. His brief expositions 
of Scripture, and striking illustrations of 
great doctrines, and pithy lessons of practi- 
cal piety, found their way to many hearts, 
and helped to mould many intelligent 


Christians who never knew their author, 


and whom he will never know till the 
revelations of the Judgment. It may 
appear at the last day that these waifs, 
launched into the world in moments snatched 
from severer studies, exerted a wider influ- 
ence for good than the elaborate sermons 
to which days of toil were given. ‘ 

His example is worthy of general imita- 
tion. We are surprised that so many pas- 
tors, eminent for success in their local fields, 
neglect this inviting sphere of usefulness. 
The religious press is a pulpit to be coveted 
by every earnest preacher. Through it he 
may speak to the best minds and hearts in 
the Christian world, and by it he may 
operate on hundreds whose principles are 
to be formed and characters moulded. 
Every pastor has hours of devotion, when 
passages of the Bible unfold a new mean- 
ing; meets with peculiar phases of expe- 
rience in inquirers and mature Christians; 
derives many stimulating thoughts from 
readings of favourite authors. It would do 
him good to record them. It would do 
others good to know them. He loses half 
the benefit, because, in the whirl of pro- 
fessional duty, the momentary impressions 
lose their power, and become only a dim 
vision in the memory. If the thoughts 


floating in the mind in these favoured hours | To increase in knowledge. —Fletcher. 


were invested with a local habitation and a 
name, and put on paper while the charm of 
their novelty yet lingers, they would be im- 
printed more permanently on the memory, 
and bless alike him that gives and him 
that takes. 
We commend the matter to the attention 
of our brethren, kngwing that'a word to 
the wise is sufficient. Some of them are 
already workmen in this department, to the 
profiting of many readers. Others need a 
word of friendly admonition. A _ talent 
capable of reproducing itself many fold 
should not be hid in a napkin. Dr. 
Nevin’s Practical Thoughts, inserted in 
the New York Observer, and afterwards 
collected into a volume, have stimulated 
many Christian hearts since his voice was 
silenced by death. The little tract, «« What 
it is to Believe on Christ,” from the pen 
of a Portland pastor, has been the means 
of more conversions, within his knowledge, 
than all his sermons. Can any earnest 
preacher, longing to do all possible good in 
his brief life, neglect such a means of use- 
fulness ?— Watchman and Reflector. 


LIVE THE LIFE OF JESUS: ALL 
ELSE IS NOTHING. 


Such were the dying words of the excel- 
lent and devoted Jean Louis Rostan, the 
companion and fellow-labourer of the faith- 
ful Felix Neff. When asked by the friend 
who stood by his bedside, a witness of the 
triumph of his closing hours, «Have you 
any personal counsel or advice to give me?” 
he replied, “Live the life of Jesus: all else 
as nothing.” 

Memorable words! how deeply should 
they be impressed on the memory and 
heart of every one of us! The life of 
Jesus! How much is comprehended in 
those four short words! Huwility, self- 
denial, benevolence, earnestness, constant 
converse with heaven, entire consecration 
to God, unwearied effort to do good to men 
—all these rise to our view as we think of 
the life of Jesus. 

But to live his life, we must come to him 


through the cross, in penitence for sin, 


with full faith in him as the only and all- 
sufficient Saviour; giving up all that we 
have and are, to him and his service; ask- 
ing as the one great question, «Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” confessing 
his name, obeying his laws, cherishing his 
spirit, imitating his example, labouring for 
the extension of his kingdom, aiming in all 
things at the advancement of his cause and 
the promotion of his glory. Like the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, we must be able to 
say, ‘The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God.” 
‘¢For mé to live is Christ.” 

Such a life is the only one worth living. 
It is the only life that can satisfy the sober 
judgment, or meet the demands of con- 
science, or fulfill the requirements of God; 
the only life that has peace and self-appro- 
bation in its progress, and joy in its end; 
the only life that is worthy of a rational 
and immortal being; the only life that will 
bear the test of the fiuul judgment, and 
prepare for endless blessedness in heaven. 

‘6 All else is nothing.” Live for fame, 
and even if you gain its plaudits, they are 
not sure for a moment. The Hosanna” 
of to-day may be the “crucify him” of to- 
morrow. Live for pleasure, and though it 
may gratify for a season, you will find it 
like poisoned food, satisfying a present 
hunger, but leaving death behind. Live 
for wealth, and in the very aim you will 


‘fall into temptation and a snare, and into 


many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition,”’ and be 
in danger of “erring from the faith, and 
piercing yourself through with many sor- 
rows.” And even if you are successful, 
and gain the riches you desire, you can 
hold them but a little while, and cannot 
bear them with you to eternity; and if 
misimproved, ‘your gold and silver will be 
cankered, and the rust of them be a swift 
witness against you, to eat your flesh as it 
were fire.”’ Live for the world in any form, 
and what shall it profit you, though you 
gaia it all, if you lose your soul? Live, 
then, the life of Jesus, for all else is nothing, 
and so you will feel it to be in the hour of 
death, and at the final day. 

O, that every one, old or young, idle or 
active, heedless or thoughtful, saint or sin- 
ner, could but have impressed on his mind, 
so as never to be forgotten, the maxim, 
‘‘ Live for Jesus: all else is as nothing.” — 
Am. Messenger. 


RANK IS NOTHING. 


The late Prince Albert leaves a pleasing 
testimony that he feared God, and died in 
a truly Christian faith. 

‘‘T heard,” says an English preacher, 
‘con good authority, that before his case 
appeared critical, one of his physicians said, 
on leaving, 

«¢¢T hope your Royal Highness will be 
about again in a few days.’ 

‘¢But the.Prince replied, ‘I feel that I 

shall never . better; this is my last ill- 
ness.’ ‘ 
« And on the physician’s saying, ‘I bope 
your Royal Highness will not, through 
anxiety, fulfil your own prophecy,’ he an- 
swered, 

«© ¢No, I am not afraid; I trust I am pre- 
pared for death. I have wealth, and rank, 
and honour, and I thank God for them; but 
if these were all, I should be a miserable 
man.’ ”’ | 

One who attended the dying man to his 
last, reports—‘ The Prince continually re- 
peated on his death-bed that hymn— 

«¢ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ ” 

His case, therefore, is in point to illus- 
trate two of the greatest practical truths of 
human existence: 

1. That the utmost earth can give—with 
nothing more, leaves one ‘a miserable 
man;”’ and, 

2. That, alike to beggar and to prince, 
what Christ can give makes the dying man 
peaceful and blessed. 


—, 


MY BOOKS. 


That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers; 
And sometimes for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account; and in my fancy, 
Deface their ill placed statues. Can I then 
Part with such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities? No! be it your care 
To augment a heap of wealth; it shall be mine 


‘are worse at certain times than others. 


in the Aurora, December 23, 1796:] 
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-SCEPTICS IN HUMAN VIRTUE. 


We extract the following remarks, in 
which we fully coincide, from an excellent 
address made by the Rev. W. C. Cattell, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, before the Literary ' 
Societies of Princeton College. % 


It must be obvious to every reflectin 
mind, that the theory which resolves all | 
virtue into mere selfishness, has much to do 
with the almost universal doubt and distrust 
that prevails in society. Inevitably leading 
to constant suspicion of some selfish motive, 
and then too often, of some evil design on 
the part of others, it puts every man pain- 
fully on his guard against his brother, 
and transforms the human family into a 
camp of Ishmaelites. Why does the loving, 
trusting child so often become hardened 
into the doubting, hating man—a sceptio in 
all human goodness? Unquestionably there 
is a partial explanation of this in the real | 
depravity of the human heart. The phi- 
losopher may not agree with the theologian, 
that we are 7 

Sprung from the man whose guilty fall, 
Corrupts the race, and taints us all; 


a he joins in the universal testimony, 
that ‘‘the whole world lieth in wickedness.” 
There is need of bolts and bars. Often 
life’s traveller comes upon the black tents 
of the Bedouin, that remind him of those 
startling words of the Prince of Peace, “‘ He 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, 
and buy one.” Yet itis no less true that 
life is often shaded with darker colours than 
are necessary; and this is not merely a re- 
action from the confiding trust of childhood, 
carrying us too far into doubt and suspicion. 
A great deal of it is deliberate and syste- 
matic defamation of human nature on the 
part of this very school of moralists. The 
world is bad enough, but to confirm their 
peculiar-views, they make it out worse than 
it really is. Conscience being a myth, its 
proclamation in the name of God, that duty 
must be done for its own sake, without 
regard to the profit or loss of the doer, is 
pronounced by them, the amabilis insania 
of the enthusiast. They feel bound to con- 
vict every man of some selfish or criminal 
design, even in his best deeds. Apparent 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice are only 
the heavy stakes which deep players risk in 
the hope of greater gain. Thus, patriotism, 
filial obedience,. neighbourly kindness, and 
every form of benevolence, all are submitted 
to microscopic observation, and found to 
be swarming with disgusting animalcule. 
When Cincinnatus furled the banners of 
his victorious legions, and went home to 
his plough, it does not appear at once what 
his traitorous design was, but as these men 
have transformed the long aisles of history 
into a classified rogues’ gallery, the portrait 
of the old Roman must be hung up with 
that of Benedict Arnold. The noble decla- 
ration of our great statesman, “I had rather 
be right than President,” is greeted with 
shouts of derisive laughter. One might 
suppose that the character of our peerless 
Washington would escape. Far from it. 
Bulwer tells us of those ‘‘who ascribe the 
purity of Washington as much to the medi- 
ocrity of his genius as to the sincerity of 
his patriotism.”* But there were those 
nearer home, who more than doubted the 
purity of this great and good man. You 
will find the columns of at least one cotem- 
poraneous journal filled with the grossest 
invective. ‘‘ Ifevera nation was debauched 
by a man,” says one writer, ‘“‘the American 
nation has been debauched by Washington. 
Let the history of the Federal Government 
instruct mankind that the masque of pat- 
riotism may be worn to conceal the foulest 
designs against the liberties of the people.’”’f 
Another, on the retirement of Washingtoa 
from office, quotes the language of Simeon, 
‘‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace—for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation;” and adds, ‘‘if ever there was a 
time that would license the reiteration of 
the exclamation, that time has now arrived; 
for the man who is the source of all the 
misfortunes of our country, is this day re- 
duced to a level with his fellow-citizens, 
and is no longer possessed of the power to 
multiply evils upon the United States.” 
Another writer accuses him of treachery, 
duplicity, and avarice, and declares him “in- 


amid the arid waste, though it be constantly 
changing, now enlarging, and now contract- 


"ing, by the shifting sands of the surround- 


ing desert? The world is bad enough. Let 
us at least be thankful it is not as bad as it 
might be. Dr. Hill, the great Calvinistic 
theologian, declares even of fallen man, 


| “In every country, and under every form 


of society, his heart has glowed with the 
feelings of private affection and tenderness, 
and the history of bis exploits has been 
ennobled by many disinterested and heroic 
exertions.”* And Chalmers says, in his 
Commercial Discourses, ‘The classic page 
of antiquity sparkles with repeated exem- 
plifications of what is bright and beautiful 
in the character of man; nor do all its 
descriptions of external nature waken up 
such an enthusiasm of pleasure, as when it 
bears testimony to some graceful or elevated 
doing out of the history of the species. 
And whether it be the kindliness of mater- 
nal affection, or the unweariedness of filial 
piety, or the constancy, of tried and unalter- 
able friendship, or the earnestness of devo- 
ted patriotism, or the rigour of unhendiog 
fidelity, or any other of the recorded virtues 
which shed a glory over the remembrance 
of Greece and Rome—we fully concede it to 
the admiring scholar that they, one and all 
of them, were sometimes exemplified in 
those days of heathendom.”+ These testi- 
monies are true: and the malignant depre- 
ciators of whatever appears to be ‘honest, 
and just, and true, and lovely, and pure 
and of good report,” can only be compare 

to the harpies, those foul birds with filthy 
wing and putrid breath, who swept down 
upon the tables of Aineas and his followers, 
and spoiled even the scant feast which their 
weary hands had prepared. 


* Book iv., chap. 1, sec. ii. 
tT Sermon L., from Phil. 4—8. 


THE LATE PRINCIPAL CUNNING- 
| HAM. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


About eight or nine years ago, on a 
summer Sabbath afternoon, between ser- 
vices, @ young man rambled through the 
inviting pathways of the Glasgow Necropo- 
lis. This panorama of tombstones forms 
an instructive and pleasant page in‘a day’s 
devotions. A tall, largely-built gentleman, 
very plainly dressed, came across the wan- 
derer’s path. ‘Can you tell me where 
Motherwell’s tomb is situated?” he asked, 
as they met. The youth was startled. He 
had taken a peculiar interest in that tomb; 
but he had never met with such an inquiry, 
nor had he even noticed any thing peculiar 
in the demeanour of those whom he had 
seen come upon the monument by chance. 
He smiled with a little self-complacency, 
and said to himself, « Here is some farmer 
who has been reading ‘Jeanie Morrison,’ 
and has come now to pay his bumble tri- 
bute to the sweet singer’s memory.” As 
they sought the spot together, their con- 
versation was about the poet; but the young 
man was humbled as he listened to the 
exclamations of his companion when he 
pointed to the bust of the Kelvinside bard. 
The stranger stood, hat in hand, evidently 
lost in deep meditation, but anon breaking 
forth in enthusiastic eulogy. The youth 
thought his companion a mystery. . Here, 
as in every thing about which they con- 
versed, he found one who could always tell 
him something he had never before heard, 
and this in so kindly and undogmatic a 
style, that he was fain to linger near the 
stranger a little longer. The two went 
over part of the cemetery together. They 
wanted to agree in going to the same 
church; and the merits of the various 
preachers accessible were rather freely dis- 
cussed,—a theme which the stranger seemed 
inclined to allow his young friend to indulge 
on to his full bent. Sectarianism was dis- 
claimed eagerly by both. The one gave 
preference to the Free, and the other to the 
United Presbyterian Church. The younger 
proposed a visit to Norman McLeod; and 
to the Barony Church, close by, they bent 
their steps. The sermon was a very able 


capable of private friendship,” and a “con+} one, and at the close the burly stranger was 


firmed hypocrite in politics and morals.’’§ 
Similar language might be quoted, usque ad 
nauseam, but the above abundantly proves 
that no character is safe from the polluting 
hand of the “‘sceptic in human virtue.” 

Now, if this self-constituted Court of 
Oyer and Terminer would restrict itself to 
those criminals whose names are on the 
public calendar for general jail delivery, it 
would have enough to do, and we would not 
demur even on the ground of want of juris- 
diction. But when it arraigns at its bar 
and convicts the purest and best men of 
always acting from low and selfish, if not 
absolutely criminal ‘motives, every honest 
man feels like dispersing the malignant 
assembly as unceremoniously as Cromwell 
did the Long Parliament, and: for the same 
reason: because ‘God has no further use 
for them.” 

Wary as such persons usually are of in- 
volving themselves in theology, they are 
charmed with the doctrine of total depravity. 
These gentlemen are never more hilarious 
than when they open fire from this tremen- 
dous battery upon poor human nature. 
Woe to the man 

Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 
who comes within range of its long guns! 
But let it be observed that by the doctrine 
of total depravity is meant the depravity of 
the entire man; a complete apostacy- from 
that God who demands perfect obedience. || 
Not that every man is totally depraved in 
the sense that he can be no worse. Some 
men are worse than others. The same men 


Shall, therefore, this green margin in the 
life of every man be entirely overlooked 


* Rise and Fall of Athens. 

+ Aurora and General Advertiser, Philadel- 
phia, Friday, December 23, 1796. - 

Ibid, March 5, 1797. .- 

2 Ibid, December 24, 1796. 

[I copied the above quotations from the files 
of the Aurora, in the Franklin Library, Phila- 
delphia. Very naturally, these writers felt 
called upon to account for the good opinion in 
which Washington was so generally held. I 
give as a specimen the explanation of a writer 


‘“‘ During the Revolution, it was necessary to 
give a consequence to the Commander-in-Chief, 
by ascribing to him extraordinary qualifica- 
tions. The delusion was useful, as it inspired 
confidence; and many a patriot encouraged 
the belief, whose heart misgave him for the 
cheat. The Commandeér-in-Chief, therefore, 
of the American army had attributes allowed 
him, which every one who knew him person- 
ally knew he did not possess. But what then 
was policy, in the end became habit, and as 
the i were instructed to believe in the 
pre-eminent talents and virtues of the General, 
the belief continued when it was no longer 
necessary or useful. The General availed 
himself of the artificial character, and ac- 
quainted with the maxim of Rocheforcault 
that ‘some men are best seen at a distance,’ 
he assumed a stateliness and distance which 
precluded an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with his true character.” 


warm in his expressions of admiration to 
his companion. These two had become 
friends; and they passed the rest of the 
day together. After exhausting the local 
knowledge of his guide, the stranger began 
to speak of personal matters. He inquired 
after the views of his companion—what 
profession, what part of the world? The 
press—any where. Then it was that the 
sympathies of the simple-minded, godly 
man were drawn out. ‘Young map,” he 
said, “I can give you counsel that will 
serve you. I look to my own experience, 


culiar study engages you, be constant in 
your efforts to excel in it. It does not so 
much depend on abilities, this battle of life; 
it is gained by perseverance. I am now 
beginning to consider myself an old man, 
yet were [ to see that in any branch of 
study I might yet benefit my fellow-men, I 
would master it.”” They had conversed of 
the acquisition of language. He added: 
‘‘ Now, as to language, you are young. No 
language should be too hard for you. 


looking at them. They are at your feet. 
For my part—and I speak from my heart, 
and without egotism—I speak from my 
labours and experience—there is only one 


—Chinese. I am too old now to think of 
that. But if you will promise to persevere 
_ with Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, count upon. 
my assistance. If you continue the study 
of Continental languages, I can serve you 
by devoting time to your assistance, should 
you come to Edinburgh.” In a way that 
—even though the youth did not know his 
position, not even his name—convinced 
him, as his enthusiasm kindled, that his 
companion’s words were well weighed and 
worth treasuring, he.then offered to further 
the ends the young man might aim at, by 
any means in his power. 

These friends of a day parted as if they 
had been school-fellows. 
member! Cunningham. God bless you! 
William Cunningham, Reverend William 
Cunningham. I charge you to come and 
see me.” With a cordial shake of the 
hand they parted. Their footsteps have 
since been in different parts of God’s earth. 
The pupil was not worthy of his master. 
But the lesson was not altogether thrown 
away. They never met again, though 


troubles of life, has the student recalled 
the great Principal’s simple, kindly, manly 
words of wisdom; and recalled them ever ‘to 
find comfort and heartening in them; and 
still the very bodily presence of the man 
seems near, like a guardian friend; and in 
times of darkness, the noble form rises up 
like a sheltering power.—Zdinburgh Wit- 


| See Outlines of Theology, by Rev. A. A. 
Hodge, chap. xvi. 


ness. 


and I tell you to persevere. Whatever pe- © 


‘‘Good-bye. Re- 


many a time, amid the perplexities and - 


You 
might master many. Cultivate courage in 


known language I would not take in hand ~ 
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SATURDAY, March 29, 1962. 


_ PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
THE THURSDAY PRAYER MEETING. 

Thursday, Alexan rian 
‘Church, Nineteenth and Green streets. Sub- 
Communion with God. 

Second. Thursday, Scots’ Pres terian 
Church, Spruce street above Third. Subject 
Eleventh street mole Spring Garden. Sub- 
 fect—Spiritual Declension—its Causes and Ef- 


» Fourth Thursday, Third Reformed Dutch 
Church, Tenth and Filbert streets. Subject 


— Want of Enjoyment in Prayer. 


Mr. Hoyt anp Dr. BRECKINBIDGE — 
We publish a rejoinder from Mr. Hoyt to 
Dr. Breckinridge’s reference to him as one 
of the conductors of the Danville Review. 
We regret that he bas seen fit to travel out 
of the record to deal ia some personalities, 
which do not strengthen his defence, and 
are not likely to hurt Dr. Breckinridge, 
who, by his daring and uofliocbing loyalty, 
has secured a warm place in the affections 
of our nation. In acrisis like the present, 
when rebellion, a worse sin than witchcraft, 
is endeavouring to strangle out our national 
life, it will not do for Christians to excuse 
themselves from interference, lest they 
should be found soiling their hands with 
politics. 


Deata or Mr. Hotpen.—We are sorry 
to announce the death of Horace Hol- 
den, Esq., of New York city. Mr. Holden 
was a lawyer of eminence, and for many 
years filled the office of ruling elder in the 
Brick Church, New York, (Dr. Spring’s,) 
with great usefulness and acceptance. He 
was sixty-eight years old at the time of his 
death. 


THe Danvitte Review AGAin.—The 
friend who wrote us from Baltimore last 
week writes again, saying Our success 
in getting subscribers for the Danville Re- 
view in this city has exceeded our expecta- 
tions." One individual has forwarded a list 
of one hundred and twenty-three names, 
all prepaid; another, one of twenty-seven, 
also prepaid. Other individuals have for- 
warded their own subscriptions, so that 
probably not much less than two hundred 
copies will come to Baltimore. Is not that 
some proof of our loyalty? If other parts 
of the country yield a corresponding sup- 
port, the Review will be abundantly sus- 
tained.” 


A Accerrep.—The Congregation- 
alist of last week announced that the Rev. 
W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., has accepted the 
- gall to become associate pastor with Dr. 
Spring of the Brick Church, New York 
city. Dr. Shedd will enter upon the du- 
ties of his new position in a few weeks. 

A Catt Dectinep.—The Rev. Dr. Da- 
vidson has declined the call of the Spring 
Street church, in the city of New York; 
but, at their urgent solicitation, will con- 
tinue to supply the pulpit till the Ist of 
May. There is a work of grace in progress 
in Spring Street church, numbering at least 
twenty persons as its subjects. 


Reyivau.—The Rev. E. H. Snowden, 
who is supplying a missionary station at 
Shickehinny, Pennsylvania, by direction of 
the Presbytery of Luzerne, writes to us, 
«tthat there is a special work of grace in 
progress there, which has already resulted 
in the hopeful conversion of forty persons, 
who, it is hoped, may be but the first-fruits 
of a more abundant harvest. The work 
has been general in its influence, not con- 
fined to any particular sect, but extending 
to persons of every age, denomination, and 


condition.”’ 


CHINESE MopE oF APPOINTMENT TO 
Civiz Orrice.—In a lecture recently 
delivered in the Smithsonian Institute, the 
Rev. Dr. Martin, of Chioa, stated, as a 
striking proof of the civilization of the 
Chinese, that they alone, of all the nations 
of the earth, possess a system by which 
intellectual attainments, after being deter- 
mined by an impartial examination, are 
rewarded by the honours and emoluments 
of civil office. Their standard is defective, 
but the principle is admirable; and the 
lecturer suggested that it might, with great 
advantage, be engrafted on our own de- 
mocratic institutions. Not only might the 
qualifications of candidates for elective offi- 
ces be ascertained by previous examination, 
but that immense executive patronage, 
which is so often abused in rewarding 
mere party services, might thus be ren- 
dered effectual in securing the best talent 
for the service of the country; and instead 
of a stimulus to partizan strife, be converted 
into an incentive to the noblest exertion. 

Dr. Gurariz Acain.—In a late public 
speech of this gentleman at Dundee, Scot- 
land, the occasion was used, as all others of 
late have been, to decry our country. The 
Doctor professes to be witty, and bis high- 
est effort of elocution is achieved when he 
stirs up a laugh, which is no difficult matter 
with some audiences. On the occasion 
referred to, he gracefully remarked that 
America, in its intolerable insolence and 
vanity, was a ‘“wind-bag,” and he was 
glad to see that it was undergoing the 
operation of having the wind let out of it 
with a knife! Without remarking on the 
humane mirth of the Rev. gentleman, we 
cannot but be struck at the very appropriate 
figure of the wind bay as applied to him- 
self. He is just that, ever squealing like 
his own unmusical national instrument, 
from which he has taken a lesson. 


Tae Irrnerant SysTeM.—One of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
presiding at a late meeting of an Annual 
Conference, made an address on the supe- 
rior advantages of the “Itinerant System.” 
He stated as facts, «that while one denomi- 
nation in New England had four or five 
hundred churches without pastors, and the 
same number of preachers without charges, 
in the Methodist connection every church 
was supplied, and every effective minister 
had work; and of the six thousand (Me- 
thodist) pastors in the United States, only 
about thirty do not go to work on an aver- 
age.” If this be true, it certainly shows 
great skill in making use of men. It must 
be remembered, however, that many of those 
thus reported at work are in colleges, in 
secretaryships, editorships, &. But the 
acknowledged advantages of the system 
prompts the question whether the Presby- 
teries of our Church might not more direct- 
ly interfere in the direction of vacant 
churches, and+he supply of vacant pulpits, 
than they have been in the habit of doing. 
There seems to be no objection at least to 
the passage of a standing order by every 
Presbytery, making it imperative upon 
every vacant church to show cause, at 
every regular meeting of Presbytery, why 
it remains vacant, and to state what steps 
it has taken to procure a pastor. 


GRISTIANITY is not » speculative, 
a practicalsystem. It has always 
proposed to accomplish the highest practical 


ends. It is not a poetical fancy, designed 


for mere entertainment, which, when it has 
accomplished its purpose, may be laid aside 
and forgotten; it enters much more deeply 
into the interests of man, by informing bim 
how he may secure the highest ends of his 
being. From it we learn for what we were 
created, what is expected of us, how we 
should live, and for the attainments of 
what objects our efforts should be directed. 
It tells us, in no mystical and equivocal 
terms, that there is a great good to be 
sought, and a great evil to be avoided; and 
gives very explicit directions how, in each 
case, our actions are to be shaped. 

-- No one, who carefully and reverently ex- 
amines the structure of this system, can 
fail to be struck with the magnificence of 
its design, and the extraordinary provisions 
by which it would secure it. It is God, 
the great first cause, revealing himself to 
his creatures, and adapting his discoveries 
not only to their intellectual capabilities, 
but to their moral wants. By this means 
he brings himself into communication with 
them, and discloses the way in which they 
can attain to the highest happiness and 
glory. It is remarkable that this system 
has ever had its antagonisms, and at every 
step of its progress has had to encounter 
violent opposition. Ignorance has assailed 
it with such ill-constructed weapons as it 
could manufacture; and philosophical learn- 
ing has directed against it its more formid- 
able artillery. And why this? If Chris- 
tianity were a mere superstition, it would, 
at least, be an innocent one; if it were a 
fabrication, it would still be a benevolent 
one. 
attempted to supersede some better reli- 
gion; neither can the ground of opposition 
be, that its genuine influences are unfriend- 
ly to the highest interests of man. 

No one has, or can demonstrate, that the 
religion of Christ is opposed to man’s best 
condition in this world, or tends to lead 
him astray in his higher aspirations after 
heaven; on the contrary, its whole spirit is 
of an opposite character. It is humaniz- 
ing, moralizing, elevating, purifying, thus 
assimilating man to God. Conceive this 
religion to be blotted out, and what would 
be the effects? Would the world be a 
gainer by it? could it afford to lose it? 
Man has acknowledged and felt moral ne- 
cessities, which must be met by some 
remedy. He hasa religious sense which, 
however abused and suppressed, will, on 
occasions, become urgent and imperative 
in its demands for light and guidance; and 
can he find these in idolatrous systems, 
which have so failed in all the world in 
imparting satisfaction to the anxious, the 
unhappy, and the dying; or can he appeal 
to the philosophical schemes which have 
been devised as substitutes for the religion 
of Christ, and which have so notoriously 
failed to meet the wants of a suffering ha- 
manity, or to shed one ray of light on the 
pathway to heaven? No; these framers of 
systems which are to displace Christianity, 
are miserable comforters, and the only vir- 
tue that can be ascribed to them is, that 
they demolish one another’s work. While 
carnality is the chief attribute of man, it is 
to be presumed that he will impugn the 
gospel, which opposes his seusualizing in- 
dulgences; and until men are brought 
under its power, and experience its trans- 
forming effects, it is to be expected that 
they will not understand it. Thus it is 
that the gospel will be opposed, by human 
ignorance and human depravity. 


LETTERS FROM CHAPLAINS. 


E have received several letters from 
chaplains who are with the division 
of our army at Port Royal, South Carolina. 
We return our thanks to these brethren for 
these favours. We have not room to pub- 
lish them in full, but we make the follow- 
ing extracts, which may be of interest to 
our readers. The Rev. Mr. Butts writes, 
describing an expedition into the country : 

‘¢ After walking about for an hour or two 
amidst the desolations of former magnifi- 
cence, I returned to ‘the quarters,’ and 
found an old man, who ‘reckoned’ he’ was 
ove hundred years old. He recollected the 
American Revolution, and related many of 
its scenes recorded in history. .He then 
lived at, or near, Charleston. Coming 
down to the present time, I asked him 
about the present rebellion. He said they 
heard we were coming, and prayed every 
night and morniog that good Master Lord 
would send the Yankees to help them out 
of trouble. On being asked what church 
he attended, he answered, he ‘attended no 
church, but went to Baptist meetin’; that 
he got ag of blesses dar, and was awful 
happy. The minister splained the good 
book. Every preachin’ day they had glory 
together.’ Thus he talked for some time, 
and at last invited me into the hut to hear 
his family sing. There were some fifteen 
or twenty children and grandchildren pre- 
sent. They began with 

‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy,’ 
and really sung it much better than I have 
sometimes heard it performed in church. 
The next was, 

‘Stand up—stand up for Jesus!’ 

This was performed with much spirit. Most 
of them are good singers; andsome of them, 
with proper training, might become first-rate 
performers.” 
The Rev. Dr. William J. Gibson seems 
much interested in the condition of the 
negroes, and writes impartially and calmly. 
We make the following extract: 

‘‘The negroes are all professors of reli- 
gion, belonging to some known denomina- 
tion. Their religious or church connection 
seems to depend on the denomination to 
which their master or mistress belongs. 
There are a number here that belonged to 
the estate of a Mrs. Hutcheson. This lady 
was a zealous Roman Catholic, and brought 
- her slaves in that form of religion. One 
of them repeated to me a large part of the 
Roman Catholic Catechism, himself asking 
and answering the questionsin order. This 
man could not read; but had memorized the 
Catechism by constant repetition. He said 
he had not, for some time past, been called 
upon to repeat the Catechism, and had 
become somewhat rusty; but if I would ask 
the questions, he would answer them with- 
out any mistake. While I listened to him, 
I could not help feeling the reproof which 
this case of Roman Catholic fidelity con- 
veyed to those of sounder faith. How 
many Protestants neglect the instruction of 
their children and servants in an orthodox 
Catechism? What an iotolerable burden 
do many esteem the committing to memory. 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism—that 
admirable compend of divine truth, in which 
there are no false and deadly heresies. This 


man had been taught by his Catechism to 


pray to the Virgin Mary, confess to the 
priest, and to merit heaven by his good 
works. But he had also been taught many 
undoubted Scripture truths, such as the 
doctrine of the Trinity, a heaven and a 
hell, notwithstanding the fiction of an inter- 
mediate place called Purgatory, that. golden 
doctritie of the Church. I wonder if the 
Northern Unitarians and Universalists, who 
are sending their preachers and teachers by 
scores into this region, will teach the poor 
slaves as much truth? There is, at least, a 
possibility of a poor sinner discovering as 
much truth in the Roman Catholic Cate- 


, chism as will save his soul; and for my 


It cannot be resisted, because it has 


part, I would rather run my risk with the 


Roman Catechism. 

‘This man-slave further told me that he 
would come and hear me preach, though 
the priest had charged him not to hear any 
other but a priest, if he should not have the 
opportunity of a priestly discourse for ten 
years, or during his natural life. But he 
said that, considering the disjointed and 
confused state of the times, he would break 
over the priest’s injunction. These, if not 
his very words, convey his idea in substance. 
But I must close.. My post-office address, 
for the present, is Port Royal. Any com- 
munications for me may be addressed to this 

int. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

J. GrBson.” 


THE LATE CAPTAIN MERCER. 

(\APTAIN MERCER, of the Navy, who 
died, recently, was a man of noble 

character, and a moé#t faithful servant to 
his country. He deserves to be held in 
remembrance, and we are glad to copy the 
following extract from a well-written tribute 
to his patriotism and other excellencies: 

‘‘He seemed to feel deeply the insult 
that was given at Fort Sumter to the flag 
under which he had so long sailed, and for 
which he professed a most ardent affection. 
To use his own words, when he arrived in 
port, he said he was ‘determined to stand 
by his country and the government, and 
fight, if necessary, for the old flag so long 
as one star or one stripe was left.’ Detach- 
ed from the Powhatan, he was transferred 
to the Wabash, with which, for a time, he 
blockaded the port of Charleston, and after- 
wards, from the deck of the same vessel, 
had the honour of firing the first gun in the 
attack, under Commodore Stringham,’ on 
the rebel forts at Hatteras. For his faith- 
ful behaviour during the existing rebellion 
he received the personal compliments of 
President Lincoln and the Secretary of the 
Navy. When the Wabash sailed for Port 
Royal, under the command of Commodore 
Dupont, Captain Mercer was relievetl from 
duty, and sought, among his friends, a re- 
spite from the cares and anxieties with 
which his mind had been burdened. In 
the social circle he was admired by all who 
knew him. Modest and unpretending, 
urbane and genial in his manners, affec- 
tionate in his disposition, and wearing a 
countenance of calm dignity, blended with 
a cheerful smile of good will to all, he 
rapidly attached to himself those with 
whom he came in contact. Loyal to the 
last, he yet ever exhibited that better wis- 
dom of the true soldier which values the 
sacrifice of all, and readiness for any duty 
and any service, however arduous, as surer 
evidence of devoted patriotism than the 
mere pretensions of empty words. As an 
officer, he was distinguished in his profes- 
sion; as a disciplinarjan, he had few equals, 
and invariably commanded the respect not 
only of his subordinates, but also of his 
superiors. | 

‘‘Tt will be pleasing for his friends to 
know that he died expressing the firm hope 
that it would be well with him in the future. 
Frequently, when interrogated during his 
illness as to the state of his mind, religious- 
ly, he replied with calmness and decision, 
and much emphasis, that the foundation of 
his trust was the work of Christ. Often, 
before his sickness, he had manifested 
more than ordinary interest, at times, in 
religious things. During the last religious 
conversation the writer of this notice had 


with him, he said, ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 


is my only trust, my only hope. I have no 
one else. I depend on him.’ [If all the 
officers in our navy bear as noble and self- 
sacrificing a character as did Captain Mer- 
cer, and endear to themselves their friends 
with such warm attachment as did he, their 
lives will be an honour to the service, their 
loss will ‘be publicly as well as privately 
felt, and their names will not be forgotten. 
Captain Mercer was sixty-two years old at 
the time of his decease. His remains were 
conveyed from Brooklyn to Philadelphia, 
where they were deposited in the cemetery 
at Laurel Hill.” 


THE FEELING OF ENGLAND. 


‘HERE is reason to believe that Eng- 
| land, which manifested so fierce a 
hostility against our nation during the 
period of its heaviest depression, has in a 
measure modified its opinions and feelings, 
and especially since the tide of victory has 
turned in our favour. Its public press had 
exhausted its vocabulary of opprobrious and 
contemptuous terms in characterizing our 


government as hopelessly shattered and im- 


becile; our army was no better than a dis- 
organized rabble; our rulers were helpless 
and panio-stricken; and our nation was on 
the verge of an inevitable bankruptcy. It 
is to be presumed that the English people 
admitted the verity of these statements, 
and the certainty of these conclusions, and 
felt safe in withdrawing their sympathies 
from a sinking cause. Events have since 
occurred, which have led them to suspect 
that perhaps they were mistaken, and in- 
duced, at least, some of their influential 
journals to lower this tone of arrogance, 
and treat us more respectfully. One of 
these, Blackwood’s Magazine, which is ac- 
customed to speak oracularly on public 
affairs, was the most advanced in its un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations of the North, 
and the most positive in its predictions of 
our ruin and ultimate disruption. It now 
makes a confession that we are ‘“‘a power 
which, in the appliance of modern science, 
and in the courage and endurance of the 
people, is a match for the most military of 
European nations;” and that with the ‘ex- 
perience of a year or two,” it ‘becomes 
able to hold its own against the best troops 
of the world.”” This is a concession, cer- 
tainly, and there is reason to believe that 
coming events will confirm its justice. The 


London Times, which, from the general | 


ability of its writers, has secured so wide 
an iofluence that, as Mr. Train, in one of his 
racy speeches quaintly expresses it, ‘If it 
takes snuff, all Kngland sneezes,” has some- 
what lowered its lofty tone of abuse, al- 
though it strives still to make its readers 
believe that we have made no sensible im- 
pression on the rebellion, or are not likely 
to do it in the future. 

We have been deeply grieved at the 
policy which England has seen fit to pursue 
in relation to the present war, not that we 
feared her, but were disposed to love her. 
She has inflicted an injury which cannot 
be recalled. Her sympathies have been 


transferred from our free North to the re- 


bellious, slaveholding South, and has af- 
forded indubitable evidence that, instead of 
being actuated by high-minded motives, her 
sympathy has run entirely in the channel 
of mercenary interest. Such has been the 
indications of her government, her leading 
press, and we must presume the majority 
of her people, although we give full credit 
to a portion of them that have been actua- 
ted by more generous priaociple. It is far 
from our spirit to encourage an embittered 
feeling towards England, but causes are 
very apt to produce their appropriate effects, 
and it is pot at all likely that Americans 
will ever forget that England, when her 
sympathy would have been soothing, not 
ooly withheld it, but with loud clamour 
seized upon a miserable, pretext to wage 
war upon our country when least able to 
contend with her. 
for the first time, learning the art of war 
on a large scale; devotion to Mammon is 
giving place to a devotion to Mars; they 
are destined to become a great military 
power, and events may yet prove that it 


Our people are now, 


would have been better for England to bave | 


secured her hearty, friendly allianos, than 


to have inflicted upon her wounds which 


must rankle, and perhaps be avenged. 


HOME DISSENSIONS RE-APPEAR- | 


ING IN HEATHEN LANDS. 


Case of some interest in regard to the 
exercise of Christian fellowship, and 
the privilege of intercommunion between 
those acknowledged to be Christians, has 
arisen at a foreign mission station in India. 
The Presbytery of Sealkote is in connection 
with the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. At a meeting of this 
Presbytery, held in Sealkote, Iedis, April 
7th, 1860, the following resolution was 
ed: 


‘‘ Resolved, That in the view of this 
Presbytery, it is inconsistent with our pub- 
lic profession to extend ministerial and 
Christian fellowship, -in sealing ordinances, 
to the Rev. R. A. Hill, with his present 
expressed views on communion.” 

This is explained by the following state- 
ment, made by the Stated Clerk of the 
Presbytery: 

“The ‘expressed views’ referred to in 
this resolution are summed up in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a paper laid by him 
before the Presbytery, viz: —‘I believe that 
if they (the Old-school Presbyterians, ) would 
adopt with usa unifurm Psalmody, we ought, 
in this country, to practise intercommunion 
with them at the Lord’s table.’ 

‘‘It is due to him, to say that he agreed 
not to agitate the Church by preaching or 
teaching his views whilst in our commu- 
nion.” 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church, at a meeting 
held August 13, 1860, passed several reso- 
lutions, in one of which the Board says 
that, «without expressing any opinion as 
to the merits of the question at issue be- 
tween the Presbytery and Mr. Hill,” it 
‘deems the final action as unwarranted by 
the standard of the Church, both as to the 
form which said action assumed, and the 
grounds on which it was based.” Mr. Hill 
was also informed that he was still regarded 
as a missionary under the care of the Board, 
and as such entitled to bis salary. This 
decision of the Board of Foreign Mission 
of the United Presbyterian Church was 
forwarded to the Presbytery of Séalkote, in 
a long letter from the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Rev. J. B. Dales, in which, deny- 
ing the Board’s authority to sit in judgment 
on the action of the Presbytery, the hope 


was expressed that the Presbytery would. 


‘see its way clear to re-consider its action ;” 
and the very awkward position assumed by 
the Presbytery was pointed out, to wit, their 
withdrawal of ministerial communion with 
Mr. Hill, while they did not touch his 
standing as a minister of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. To this letter, which was 
conceived in a most kindly spirit, and with 
a distinct appreciation of the difficulty of 
carrying some of the minor differences 
which divide churches at home into the 
great missionary field, the Presbytery made 
answer in February, 1861. In this the 
Presbytery says: 

‘We did not take action against him 
because of what he said about the infancy 
of the Church in India; the weakness of 
native converts; their need of mutual sym- 
pathy with each other; the deplorableness 
of diyisions, and the desirableness of Chris- 
tian union. These were not the grounds of 
our action, although they are strong reasons 
why we should not, by the practice of inter- 
communion, which he has adopted, assist in 
perpetuating the numerous and long-estab- 
lished divisions already existing in the field; 
and why the infant Church should be care- 
fully guarded against learning any erroneous 
principles or practices. Again, his wishing 
toopen a correspondence with other denom- 
inations on the subject of intercommunion, 
with the permission, and by the direction 
of the General Assembly, and his claiming 
a right to memorialize on the subject, were 
not the grounds of our action. 

‘“‘ But it was based on his openly avowing. 
it to be his ‘duty to practige intercom- 
munion with other Christian denomina- 
tions,’ on the broad basis of merely ‘ Pres- 
byterian forms of worship, and a Scripture 
Psalmody.’” 

The Presbytery further states, that had 
Mr. Hill taken some orderly step towards 
disconnecting himself from Presbytery, ‘it 
would certainly have viewed and treated 
him as out from under its jurisdiction ;” 
but as he did not do this, and was prose- 
cuting a ‘disorderly appeal,” the Presby- 
tery had been compelled to suspend him 
from the ministry. 

Mr. Hill, not having availed himself of 
his right to appeal within ten days, next 
addressed a long petition to the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
praying that the General Assembly would 
establish him in his former standing as 
a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Whether this petition reached 
the General Assembly in May last, and 
what disposition was made of it, we are not 
informed. 

We have given this brief sketch of this 
case, not with any intention of pronouncing 
judgment upon the respective parties, nor 
of blaming the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Presbyterian Church, whose 
action seems to us to have been very dis- 
creet, but to express our regret that dis- 
sensions growing out of such determined 
adherence to peculiarities in regard to 
the worship of God, should arise in the 
midst of the infant churches in heathen 
lands. We were very glad to hear from a 
respected missionary of our Church who has 
been in China, and proposes to return there, 
that the ministerial intercourse between our 
missionaries and those of the English Epis- 
copal Church is of the most kind and fra- 
ternal description, completely nullifying the 
prejudicial influence which must be exerted. 
on the minds of the heathen by the presen- 
tation to them of the Christian Church rent 
into many fragments, and each fragment 


persistently refusing to recognize the others 


as parts of the Church of Christ. We would 
that this fraternal spirit prevailed every 
where, as we are sure that it will in the 
day of Christ’s appearing. 

MINISTER TWICE ARRESTED.—It is sta- 
ted by a correspondent of one of the New 
York papers, that the Rev. W. K. Talbot, 
who preaches in the Presbyterian church in 
Hickman, Kentucky, was twice arrested 
during the occupation of Columbus by the 
rebels—once for preaching against the war. 
After having been under arrest seventeen 
days, he was released on parole by Reverend 
General Polk. 

Re-unron.—A New York correspondent 
of the Standard says, ‘that by a singular, 
but very noteworthy coincidence, there 
were two ministerial associations meeting 
in New York a short time ago, on the same 
day, one of the Old-school brethren, the 
other of the New-school brethren, each of 
which, unknown to the other, was discussing 
this question of re-union. This is a remark- 
able sign of the times. It shows how 
the pulse of the Church beats. It is also 
worthy to be noted, that in both these meet- 
ings, while the most friendly feeling was 
professed, the prevailing sentiment seemed 
to be, that it was hardly time yet, and that 
premature exertions might only defeat, or 
still further procrastioate the desired re- 
union.” 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Avrora, Ill., March 18, 1862. 
Church Dedication. 

Messrs. Editors—Many friends will be 
glad to learn that the little flock to which 
I minister here has been enabled, in times 
like these, to build and dedicate a house of 
worship. In October last, the alternative 
seemed to be urgently pressed upon us— 
you must build or disband. We knew not 
how to do either; yet we chose the former, 
and arose to build. We helped ourselves, 
and then were kindly helped by others. I 
have never felt so much as now the value 
of the Board of Church Extension. But 
for the timely donation of this Board, we 
should not have been able to accomplish 
the work as we have. To this Board, 
therefore, and all other friends east and 
west, who have so kindly aided our enter- 
prise, we tender our sincere thanks. We 
have a pleasant, cheerful, and commodious 
house, where, as under our own vine and 
fig-tree, we can worship God in our own 
accustomed forms. “Thanks be to God. 

In November we broke ground for the 
foundation; on the 22d day of February, 
1862, we held our first and dedicatory ser- 
vice. The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, of 
Sterling, preached on the occasion, as you 
already know, and for several evenings after. 
His labours, very acceptable, have left im- 
pressions that will not soon be lost. Long 
may he live to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Our services seem to be 
much better attended than heretofore, and 
we cannot but hope that now God has in 
store for us days of prosperity and success, 
I hope my friends will ever remember us 
in their visits to the mercy-seat. We need 
a Sabbath-school library, and a supply of 
Sabbath-school papers. Can any one help 
us in these particulars? 

A Visit to Chicago. 

At the close of these dedicatory services, 
I was occupied for a few days in removing 
to a new residence, when, having received 
due notice of a meeting of Presbytery, pro 
re nata, to be held in the North Church 
Chicago, on Tuesday, 4th inst., I repaired 
to the appointed place. This church has a 
fine location, an imposing exterior, and an 
auditorium sufficiently ample and ornate 
for all ordinary purposes of religious wor- 
ship. An earnest pastor would soon see it 
filled. As the congregation united upon 
Dr. Garley last fall, it is to be regretted he 
did not see his way clear to take charge of 
the flock at that time. The interests of 
our Church in that city demand the pres- 
ence and labours, not so much of great 
preachers, as good, faithful, earnest, expe- 
rienced pastors. Any man of prudence, 
good judgment, piety, and devotion to pas- 
toral work, would succeed in doing great 
good, though he might not have more than 


the ordinary gifts in preaching that pertain 


to Presbyterian ministers. The North 
church is anxious to secure the labours of 
some one, who will be to them not a 
preacher only, but a pastor. Any one who 
should receive their call, ought to accept it. 
Nor should he have any thing else to do. 
He who, in such a city, will do well a pas- 
tor’s work, will find no time for other ex- 
hausting labours. The South church also 
needs building up, and offers a fine field 
for an earnest labourer. There are other 
points, tuo, where churches of our order 
might be opened, were there men of enter- 
prise to inaugurate the work. Dr. Lord, 
until recently, supplied the North church; 
Dr. Halsey is still supplying the South. 
In building up the interests of our Church 
there, important aid would be furnished by 
the Professors and students in the Seminary 
of the North-west. Let this institution be 
fully endowed by the Church, and its roll 
of Professors diligently at work, and the 
influence exerted by it, both in Chicago 
and over the North-west, can scarcely be 
concgived. 
The Pro re nata Presbytery. 

The chief business for which we were 
called together, was to consider the present 
condition of French missions, &c. After a 
patient and laborious session of two days, 
we closed by arranging a committee of con- 
ference with persons on the ground, on all 
points about which difficulties have hereto- 
fore arisen. When that committee shall 
meet, and reach its conclusions, it is hoped 
that peace and confidence will be restored, 
and the work of evangelism among Roman- 
ists receive a new impulse. | 


A Visit to Camp Douglass. 


Taking advantage of my nearness to this 
camp, in common with wany others, I made 
a visit to the captives. Many of those taken 
at Fort Donelson are here under guard. 
Arrangements have been made to render 
them as comfortable as possible. Judging 
from the dress of these men, seven thousand 
four hundred, I believe, the Confederate 
States of America did not equip their sol- 
diers in uniforms, unless, indeed, in copper- 
coloured or bluish gray jeans. In looking 
at them, first impressions were by no means 
favourable. Yet in conversing with them, 
I found quite a number of intelligent, well- 
bred men. [ became quite interested in a 
young man from Madison county, Missis- 
sippi. He wished the trouble would soon 
be over, so that he could return home. 
Some with whom I conversed seemed very 
determined in their opposition to the United 


States Government, but it was evident they 


were wholly misled by their political lead- 
ers. Others offered no plea in vindication 
of their course, in taking up arms against 
their country. I found a number from 
places in Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, with which I was familiar. It 
grieved me deeply to find so many from 
places once loyal and patriotic, whose in- 
habitants are now stained with the guilt of 
treason—d stain which, as I told some of 
the young men, they would find could 
never be washed out. They told me they 
had no chaplains in Fort Donelson, and 
none were with them now. Many of them 
had Bibles, and some said they were pray- 
ing men. I urged them to hold prayer- 
meetings in their barracks, and on the 
Sabbath establish Sunday-schools. Some 
said they had been in the habit of attending 
Sabbath-schools at home. Exposure and 
change of climate had brought many of 
them to the hospitals. Deaths were fre- 
quent; some dying without a companion or 
friend near them, the surgeons not even 
aware that their departure was so near. 
How many scenes of distress this unnatural 
war has produced! The hospital cases, 
however, have decreased both in number 
and intensity of type. All seemed striving 
to make the most of their captivity. One 
young man, from Mount Pleasant, Tennes- 
see, (the charge of old Dr. Duncan Brown,) 
offered to sell me and Dr. L.—— (who was 
with me,) some Southern funds. He pro- 
posed a very large discount, but neither of 
us desired to speculate on a Tennessee $2 
bank bill. 

Passing a large group of men, we 
heard loud talking, and somewhat excited. 
‘¢What’s the matter?” said Dr. L_—. 
‘¢O nothing,” said a large, fat-faced, plea- 
sant looking man, in true Southern accent; 
‘conly a little argement as to who whipped 
at Fort Donelson!’ Some of them must 


| be fond of a joke. 


While Dr. L——— was 
in one of the hospital wards a few days 
before, he was standing near a bright-look- 
ing contraband, recently brought in; an 
Episcopal brother came along, and seeing 
the boy, said, «Well, my lad, where are 
you from?” ‘Texas, I think, sir.” Well, 
have they any religion down there?” «O 
yes, sir; but it’s most all secesh!’’ 

The Christian ladies of Chicago are min- 
istering largely to the wants of the sick 
and suffering. Active means are used too, 
to secure preaching on the Sabbath, and 
other religious instruction. 


A Double Wedding. ° 


Last week, after my return home, on 
Thursday afternoon, a young man called to 
see me, and seeking a private interview, 
said he wished to be married that evening, 
and that another couple would also come 
for the same purpose. ‘‘ Who are the par- 
ties?” said I. ‘The young women are 
from Philadelphia, and are members of 
Dr. Blackwood’s church. We went into 
Chicago yesterday to meet them, and wanted 
to be married there; but the girls said Dr. 
Blackwood had recommended them to come 
to you, and so we have come.” ‘Glad to 
see you, and much obliged to Dr. Black- 
wood. Will be at home at half-past eight 
o'clock.” Accordingly all the parties came, 
and upon examining their license to be 
joined in matrimony, found their names to 
be William Jamieson and Sarah McGregor 
—Robert Hillard and Eliza Smith. Tak- 
ing their places on the floor, they were 
married with one ceremony. Pleasant, in- 
telligent young ladies; hard-working, in- 
dustrious young men; how many hopes 
have been realized in this long-desired con- 
summation! Doubtless they will make 
good wives, and add many a home-comfort 
to the men whom they followed so far. If 
their friends in Philadelphia should miss 
them, this will furnish a clue to their 
whereabouts. They will remain in this 
vicinity for a time at least. If Dr. Black- 
wood, or others of the brethren in Phila- 
delphia, have more to recommend to us, 
we will, if they wish it, treat them in the 
same way. I hope that many Presby- 
terians will come to this city and vicinity. 
We can find pews for them in our newly 
finished church. 

While on this subject, let me add I have 
often wondered that so few people from 
Pennsylvania come to this place, and espe- 
cially that so few Presbyterians seeking 
locations in the West have settled in and 
around Aurora. It offers many advantages 
for investment of capital, for dry goods and 
grocery business, for manufacturing, and 
all agricultural purposes. It is one of the 
best markets for produce, out of Chicago, 
in this section of the State. Philadelphia 
merchants seem to have overlooked it 
altogether. Scarcely any one of our mer- 
chants go to Philadelphia, and little of the 
trade is sent there. Why? Mainly, I pre- 
sume, because Philadelphia merchants have 
not taken pains to make themselves known. 
That city is nearer than New York, and 
with equal enterprise could, at least, divide 
the trade. I should like to see Philadel- 
phia more fully represented. One day, 
this will be a place of great importance, 
and even now may well claim the attention 
of those who seek for retired private resi- 
dences, or promising business locations. 

Yours, Xc. A. H. 


Destruction of Marengo Institute. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
MareEnoo, Illinois, March 21, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—About noon on Wednes- 
day last, the, usual quiet of our village was 
broken by an alarm of fire. Looking out, 
a dense cloud of black smoke was seen 
rising from the building commonly desig- 
nated as “the College.” A few minutes 
later, and the flames burst out and speedily 
covered the roof. By two o’clock the 
fire had devoured every thing combustible 
about the building; and by four o’clock 
the last wall had fallen, and nothing re- 
mained but a heap of smouldering ruins. 

Such has been the end of an unfortunate 
enterprise. The Marengo Collegiate Insti- 
tute, an engraving of which may be found 
in the Home, School, and Church for 1858, 
was finished in 1857, and opened, under 
the care of the Presbytery of Chicago, 
September 30th of that year. But, because 
of financial difficulties it was soon suspend- 
ed; and in 1860 was sold to satisfy a mort- 
gage, the Rev. Isaac P. Labagh, an Episco- 
palian clergyman, being the purchaser. 
Since then it has been known as ‘ Kuphe- 
mia Hall.” 

_Mr. Labagh loses his whole investment 
in the building, having no insurance; 
besides a large amount of valuable furni- 
ture, including two pianos and an organ, 
which was almost, if not completely de- 
stroyed in removal. Many of our citizens 
worked vigorously, and at great risk, in 
removing furniture, doors, sash, &c., until 
nothing remained in the lower stories; the 
most of that which was destroyed having 
been in the third and fourth stories. The 
fire was discovered by the smoke issuing 
from the garret, and is supposed to have 
originated from a defective chimney. An 
engine might easily have subdued it; and, 
perhaps, had water been at hand, the build- 
ing might have been saved as it was. But 
nothing could be done; and a structure 
which was an ornament to our village, a 
noble land-mark for miles around, and, 
indeed, one of the most complete educa- 
tional buildings in the North-West, fell 
before the devouring element. 

The building was of brick, four stories 
high, with a deep basement, thirty-seven 
by ninety-three feet, with a projection 
thirty-seven by forty-three. Its original 
cost was about $25,000. L. M. 8S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


At the annual meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian Society of Tribes Hill, New York, held 
on the 16th day of January, 1862, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: | 

Whereas, The Rev. William J. McCord, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church and Society 
of Tribes Hill, has tendered to the trustees 
his resignation of the pastoral relation exist- 
ing between himself and said Society, with a 
desire that we concur with him in a request 
to Albany Presbytery for a dissolution of said 
relation; and whereas, the causes assigned b 
him for such dissolution and request, (althoug 
exceedingly to be regretted,) are so uncontrol- 
lable and conclusive that we cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to accept his resignation, and 
concur in his request to Presbytery; there- 


fore, 

Resolved, That while cherishing the most 
undiminished confidence in the said Rev. 
William J. McCord as a minister of the gos- 
pel, and that while we exceedingly regret the 
necessity of such dissolution, we are compelled 
to concur in his request. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the said 
Rev. William J. McCord our tenderest regards, 
warmest sympathy, and most sincere gratitude, 
for the ability, zeal, and untiring industry with 
which he has watched over and administered 
to our spiritual interests and necessities, while 
labouring under great physical debility. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above pream- 
ble and resolutions be furnished to the Rev. 
William J. McCord. 

Signed, Witutam Batter, Moderator. 
A. W. How, Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
RESPONSE 


OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY TO THE BRITISH 
. AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


— 


That the manner in which the generous 
proposal of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was received by the Managers of 
the American Bible Society may be seen, 
we subjoin their response, which went by 
the last steamer: 

American Socrsety Hous, 
Astor Place, New York, March 6, 162, f 

At a meeting of the Managers, held this 
day, Hon. Luther Bradish in the chair, a 
letter was read from the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, creating 
emotions which could be felt, but not ade- 
quately described. It was a communication 
from the long cherished parent Society of 
England, evincing an affectionate regard, a 
lively sympatby in our present national 
troubles, and a deep solicitude lest the good 
cause of the Bible among us should conse- 
quently suffer. This solicitude, so kindly 
and courteously expressed, was accompanied 
by the generous proffer of two thousand 
pounds sterling, to aid in carrying forward 
our work at this trying juncture. It was, 
indeed, a most noble act of Christian bene- 
volence, worthy of that venerable Society 
and its enlightened Committee, and, as 
such, will long be remembered by the 
friends of the American Bible Society 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 

But, while the Managers are truly grate- 
ful that it was thus in the hearts of the 
Committee to proffer this aid, they are 
happy to inform them that a marked Provi- 
dence, in the extraordinary receipts from 
legacies, and generous contributions from 
other sources, has brought to the treasury 
such relief as to enable the Board to meet 
the demands upon it for the current year 
without embarrassment. Such too, they 
trust, is the number and devotion of its 
members, that they will not see the Society 
suffer curtailment during the war on our 
Southern borders—a war which they be- 
lieve is already coming to a close. 

The Managers would furthér add, that 
while they do not deem it proper, in their 
present circumstances, to receive directly 
this proffered aid, yet the noble, disinter- 
ested example thus furnished by the offer, 
will, they doubt not, lead many of our 
countrymen to such enlarged liberality as 
shall bring new succour to our treasury for 
years to come. 

That the smiles of Divine Providence, 
which have so long enabled the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to spread divine 
light over nearly all parts of the globe, may 
still be vouchsafed to it, is the desire and 
prayer of its respectful friends and fellow- 
labourers, the Managers of the American 
Bible Society. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above state- 
ment be entered in full on the records of 
the Board, and that a copy of the same be 
transmitted to the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, with reiterated 
thanks for their fraternal communication, 
and with sincere desire that their generous 
proffer of aid may unite still more strongly 
the friends of evangelical truth in England 
and America, and encourage them both in 
their efforts to extend the blessings of civil 
liberty and pure religion, until peace on 
earth and good will toward men shall every 
where prevail. 

(From the Minutes. ) 

Cates T. Rowe, Rec. Sec’y. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. BETTELHEIM’S LECTURES. 


At the close of the Rev. Dr. Bettelheim’s 
course of lectures it was, on motion, : 

Resolved, That this meeting of the citi- 
zens of Canonsburg, and the students of 
the College, express their high gratification, 
and tender their thanks to the lecturer, 
for the very interesting and valuable infor- 
mation he has communicated in reference 
to Japan, its people, and their customs, and 
his own adventures and labours during nine 
years of missionary residence in that distant 
and comparatively unknown land. 

By CoMMITTEE. 
Jefferson College, Pa., March 19, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CANCERS. 


A Remarkable Cure—The Cancer on the Soul 
—Some Thoughts about its “ Treatment.’ 


Messrs. Editors—Last summer I met a 
venerable Presbyterian minister in the 
streets of one of our large towns. He was 
then under treatment for a large cancer 
and tumour on his left eyelid. He was ‘a 
sight to be seen.” The light of the sun 
almost wholly shut out from him—« groping 
in (comparative) darkness in the daytime.” 
A bandaged head, a loathsome sore, a few 


moments of Christian salutation and sym- 


pathy, and we parted. To-day I am glad- 
dened by acheerful letter from him. Cured 
of his cancer, he is now engaged “in the 
use of means” in treating the cancer on the 
soul. He gives hearty thanks for ten prize 
Bibles sent him from a friend, through my 
agency, to children under his charge, for 
committing perfectly to memory the whole 
of the Shorter Catechism. He says ‘the 
prize Bibles are a very great stimulus to 
our Sabbath-schools. My wife had a class 
of ten in training. Some are the children 
of Methodists. Ten or twelve more will be 
wanted for O ; some for M »” &o. 

But about that cancer, he writes :— 
‘¢ When you last saw me, I was under treat- 
ment by Dr. for a cancerous tumour 
on my left eyelid. The treatment was a 
perfect success. Unless your attention was 
closely directed to it, you would not per- 
ceive that the lid had ever been diseased.” 
And now, first and before all, comes the 
question which I—every soul—must search 
and answer for himself—May not the can- 
cer of unrepented sin (and if unconfessed 
and unrepented, unforgiven,) be yet on my 
soul? Have we been deceiving ourselves? 
Some of us often fear that we are “treated 
slightly.” Woe! woe to us, if our cure is 
but “skin deep.” We often feel the old 
cancerous twinge, a tumultuous passion 
rages, and the sins in which we so long in- 
dulged beg and plead for only a little in- 
stant of the welcome and cheer we gave to 
them before we went under Bible ‘treat- 
ment.”? We need not be deceived. We 
may know. Do we, when tempted, “cry 
out?” «His servants we are whom we 
obey.” When we look thus right square 
in “the glass,” what frightful scars we see: 
Sometimes we wonder that our brethren do 
not see us as we see ourselves; and when, 
peradventure, we see blossoms, and even 
maturing fruits, gathering where we have 
in sighs scattered seed, and in private 
mourning over it, as sown in pride, selfish- 
ness, and ‘‘to be seen of men,” how are we 
affected? Do we sin on, ‘that grace may 
abound?” or does it lead us to self-distrust? 
wean us from walking so much on pilgrim- 
age with “Mr. Feeling,” and causing us to 
choose for our companions “Mr. Humble 
Mind” and Walk-by-Faith?” 

If we would have almost scarless cures, 
we must commence our “treatment” from 
the cradle. ‘ Birch tea,” as recommended 
by Dr. Solomon, is almost a specific, and 


March 29, 1862. 


when followed up early in life, by a strict 
adherence to the “regular practice” of the 
“Old-school,” as taught in the Shorter 

m, and a character is formed 
around against our greatest natural enemy, 
one ‘Love Money,” in some such way as is 
practised in the Sabbath-schools of some of 
our churches, (one of which received to-day 
I enclose you,) I doin my heart believe a 
man may live and die without the smallest 
noticable scar upon him of all his conflicts 


in time, or his hopes for eternity. Z. 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN LARGE 
CITIES. 


Messrs. Editors—In the article headed 
‘¢Presbyterianism in Large Cities,” after 
saying that ‘the truths we hold and preach, 
and the apostolic order which binds ua to- 
gether, are surely as adapted to the poor as 
the rich,” the writer asks, «« Why have the 
Methodists and Baptists, whe onee had 
many less churches than we in the more 
populous cities of our country, now largely 
outnumbered We have more wealth ; 
our ministry is no less learned and eloquent, 
our rich men are equally benevolent... . 
and yet the growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in the centres of influence has ap- 
parently not kept pace with that of other 
denominations. Why this is, and how it 
may be remedied, is a subject that should 
enlist the attention of every minister and 
member of the Church.” Please ‘allow a 
few suggestions that have, in my mind, for 
a long time accounted for this state of 
things. 

Ist. The truths we hold and preach, and 
the apostolic order which binds us together, 
are not set forth with the same warmth of 
feeling, nor. are our devotional exercises 
conducted with as much fervenoy of spirit, 
nor with so much regard to the cultivated 
taste of enlightened communities, as are 
usual in large cities. 

2d. Our wealth and benevolence is too 
much diffused. Were the amount of money 
expended, and the labour performed by us 
concentrated upon our own denominational 
institutions, the result would be very differ- 
ent. Indeed, we hardly have any denomi- 
national institutions of a local character. 
Our Boards are so wide-spread and diffusive, 
that they do not tell on our large cities, 
and in them are absorbed a very large 
amount of our funds and charities. The 
rest of our means is diffused among public, 
rather than denominational institutions. 
It is true, Messrs. Editors, that our wealth 
is contributed largely to the public institu- 
tions of large cities, where all denomina- 
tions are partakers of its benefits, and we, 


as @ denomination, get no credit, and exert 


no denominational influence. The other 
denominations concentrate their charities on 
institutions which they name after their 
own churches, and govern and control by 
their own members exclusively. Look at 
their schools and hospitals; their church 
homes and dispensaries; their church book 
stores, and such like, extending down to 
the small, as well as the large and showy 
institutions. 

3d. Alas for our divisions! Instead of 
in union finding strength, we are dividing 
and weakening ourselves. Not satisfied in 
having several classes of Presbyterians, we 
must divide our Presbytery, because—yes, 
because—we cannot act with harmony. 
Alas! alas! Remember the days “ yore. 


Ejection of a French Rationalistic Pastor. 


A very significant fact has recently 
occurred in the (Protestant) Church of 
Cette, near Montpellier, in the depart- 
ment of Herault. At divine service last 
Christmas, a young pastor of the negative 
school, M. Campredon, having taken for 
his text those words of our Lord, “I and 
my Father are one,’ (John x. 30,) at- 
tacked and repudiated the doctrine of the 
personal Divinity of Jesus Christ. He 
said that the unity attested in the -text 
was simply a unity of sentiment—of love 
towards men, and not, in any sense, a unity 
of nature, or of essence between the Father 
and the Son. M. Campredon attacked, at 
the same time, the idea of a supernatural 
revelation, and the miracles narrated in the 
Bible. This sermon, which would have 
sceandalized even the ancient Socinians, 
aroused deep indignation in the Protes- 
tant congregation of Cette. Many of the 
hearers left the church before the conclu- 
sion of the service. The Presbyterial 
Council, which was soon afterwards con- 
voked, requested the young pastor to send 
in his resignation, and the latter dared not 
refuse what was thus required of him; but 
having reconsidered the matter, and con- 
sulted with some of his friends, M. Cam- 
predon withdrew his resignation. What 
was the result of this? First, the elections 
for the re-appointment of a part of the 
Presbyterial Council were entirely unfa- 
vourable to this young pastor, and to his 
friends. Then, when M. Campredon next 
essayed to mount the pulpit, all the asse 
bly rose up, as one man, and left the 
church, so that it was impossible to cele- 
brate divine worship. After this expres- 
sion of public feeling, he felt that he must 
leave immediately. This is a serious warn- 
ing for other Rationalistic pastors.— Corr. 
Evangelical Christendom. - 


ITALIAN HATRED TO THE PRIESTS. 


The Trieste Gazette contains a 
ence from Milan, in which it is declared 
that a general persecution of the priests 
is taking place in Lombardy. At Milan, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Lodi, and Crema, says 
the letter, many priests, known to be faith- 
ful supporters of the Pope, have beén in- 
sulted and subjected to personal violence. 
At Leghorn, a canon, after a sermon in 
which he had spoken in favour of the tem- 

ral power of the Pope, was set upon by a 
Parte rabble, and so grievously ill treated 
that one of his eyes was knocked out, and 
his recovery was looked upon as almost 
hopeless. Many priests, out of fear of 
popular excesses, have fled from Lombardy 
to Switzerland and Venetia. Every morn- 
ing, in Milan, placards appeared upon the 
walls bearing the words, ‘Death to the 
Pope!”—* To the gallows with Antonelli !’” 
and the like inscriptions; and on the public 
squares preachers excited the people against 
the Pontiff, and in favour of a crusade 
against Rome. 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The pastoral relation formerly existing 
between the Rev. Samuel Harrison and the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, has been dissolved. For the present, 
he supplies the newly organized church at 
Plumsteadville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
where correspondents are requested to address 
him. 

The post-office address of the Rev, William 
J. McCord is changed from Tribes Hill, Mont- 
gomery county, New York, to Wassaio, Dutch- 
ess county, New York. Correspondents and 
publishers please notice the change. 


On the 17th of February, the Presbytery of — 


Columbus ordained Mr. Samuel A. Hughes, 
late of Allegheny Seminary, to. the work of 
the ministry, and made arrangements. for his 
installation as pastor of the Grove City Charch. 
The Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., has 
resigned the pastoral charge of the Arch street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
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tine, Florids. . The town of 8s. 


surrendéred withoat a fight, the towa suthori- 
ties receiving Oommander in the town 
hall, aad @ being ass that he ‘would 
protect the loyal citisens, they raieed the flag 
with their own hands... The rebel troops evacu- 
ated the of the 


before. the appearance 
te fs the of the old gov- 


that has been taken by Commo- 


VIRGINIA. 


gapture of Winchester was announced 
RE fast. Since then the rebels returned 
ied ettacked General Shields’ division, and a 
moe battle ensued. The accounts of this 
encounter are still imperfect, but main facts 
ere embodied in the nes 
We have this day achieved a glorious victo 
overt the combined forces of the rebel Gene 
Jackson, Smith, and Longstreet. The battle 


was fought within four miles of this place. 


It raged from half-past ten o’clook this morn- 


ing until dark. The enemy’s strength was 
about 15,000, and the strength of our division 
was not over 8000. Our in killed and 


wounded is not definitely ascertained, but it is 
heavy. The enemy’s.loss is double that of 
ours. heve captured large number of 
risoners, some of their gans, and the ground 
fs strewn with’ the arme they have thrown 
away im their flight. The cavalry is still in 
reuit of the enemy. The particulars cannot 
ascertained until daylight. It seems that 
Jackson was under the impression that our 
forces had left Winchester, and was on his 
back to occupy the place. - 
The rebels, in evacuating Aquia Creek bat- 
teries, employed the torch, as usual. 
A farther despatch from Winchester: 
- Winchester, March 24.—The rebels have 
been driven back to Strasburg. There has 
been very little fighting té-day. In the 
skirmishing we have lost about 10 killed 
and ca HN Mr. Luce, an assistant to 
Captain Albert, Topographical Enginsers, was 
taken prisoner by the rebels. 
tured more than l small arms from the 
rebels. 
Washington, March 24.—A despatch from a 
surgeon in General Shields’ army to the Sur- 


We have cap- | 


geon General at Washington, says, in relation 


to the battle of yesterda , that our loss was 
from.75.to 100 killed and 250 wounded. He 
adds, “Ihave seen 225 of the enemy’s dead.” 
» Winchester, March 24—11 o'clock P. M.—In 
uence of the forward movement of our 


‘forces the reports of the killed, wounded, and 


missing cannot be accurately ascertained, but 
it is estimated that our loss was from 80 to 
100 killed; among whom were one colonel, 
and fourteen captains and lieutenants. Two 
hundred were wounded, among whom were 
ten officers. The enemy lost nearly 500 killed 
and wounded, and 300 prisoners. Jackson’s 
men, who were perfectly demoralized, and be- 
yond control, threw overboard their dead and 
wounded, to lighten the wagons in their re- 
treat. It isa noticeable fact that nearly all 
of the rebels wounded were shot in the- head 
add breast, thus showing the superiority of 
our marksmen. The 84th Pennsylvania and 
13th Indiana charged their centre, and the 
flight became general, with a terrible slaugh- 
ter on both sides. Colonel Murray, of the 
84th Pennsylvania, was killed. The enemy 
retired slowly, bringing their guns to bear at 
every opportunity. Our men rushed forward 
with yells, when a panic of the enemy ensued. 

Washington, March 25.—General Shields 


has receiyed dispatches from Major-General 


Banks, dated five miles beyond Strasburg, 
stating that the enemy are still in retreat, and 
our forces in hot pursuit. The loss of the 
rebels must have been enormous. They have 
abandoned their wagons along the road, filled 
with dead and wounded, and the houses on 
the route are found crowded with their wound- 
ed and dying. The dwellings in the towns 
adjacent to the battle-field of ue. 6 are also 
found filled with the wounded. The inhabi- 
tants aided the rebel soldiers in carrying off 
their wounded during the day, and burying 


, them quickly, as soon as dead. Our artillery 


makes terrible havoc among the enemy in 
their flight, and the rout bids fair to be one of 
the most dreadful of the war. 


KENTUCKY. 
_ Cincinnati, March 20.—The Cattelsburg 
correspondent of the Commercial says that a 
boat has just arrived from Piketon, bringing 
the particulars of General Garfield's expedition 
to Fecal Gap, forty-two miles beyond Pike- 
ton, There were 5000 rebels entrenched on 


the summit of the Cumberland mountains at 


Pound.Gap. General Garfield ascended the 
mountains with his infantry by unfrequented 
paths, and while his cavalry, by advancing 
along the main road, and making a vigorous 
attack in front, drew the’ rebels a short dis- 
tance lower down the summit. The infantry 
advanced along the ridge and completely 
routed them, after a fight of less than twenty 
minutes. The rebels abandoned every thing. 
General Garfield pursued the rebels six miles 
into Virginia, al: after quartering his men 
over night in the captured camp, burned their 


barracks, consisting of sixty log huts, with a 


— quantity of stores. The rebels lost seven 
and wounded. Nobody was hurt on 


illed 
our side. 
ARKANSAS. 

St. Louis, March 19.—Telegrams from 
General Curtis state his loss, killed and 
wounded, at the battle of Pea Ridge, to have 
been about one thousand four hundred. The 
enemy had retreated entirely south of Boston 
Mountains, There were no rebel troops in 
Northern Arkansas, except marauders, and 
Pike’s Indians, who kill and plunder friends 
and foes indiscriminately. 

ISLAND No. 10, MISSISSIPPI. 


For several days, Commodore Foote’s fleet 
of gun and mortar-boats has been shelling this 
very well fortified stronghold of the rebels, with 
some marked success, but, at this writing, the 
works have not been taken. There have been 
symptoms of the design to evacuate. If the 
enemy escape, it will be by land into Tennes- 
see, their fleet being hemmed in by Commo- 
dore Foote on the one hand, and General 
Pope’s batteries on the other. 

ashington, March 20.—The following dis- 
patch was received here this evening: 

“* St. Louis, March 20.—The enemy’s flotilla, 
which is hemmed in between Commodore 
Foote’s gun-boats, above Island No. 10, and 
General Bo ’s batteries at New Madrid, has 
made another attempt to escape down the 
river. Their gun-boate engaged General 
Pope’s batteries, on the 18th, for an hour and 
a half, but were driven back with severe loss. 
One gun-boat was sunk, and several badly 
damaged. They are completely hemmed in, 
and can escape only by fighting their way 


out.” 
TENNESSEE. 


Governor Johnson has issued a proclamation 
to. the people of Tennessee, announcing an 
amnesty to all disposed now tg sustain the 
national authority and laws, and declaring his 
intention to re-organize the whole framework 
of State and local government throughout the 
State. He has begun by suppressing all 


treasonable newspapers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Monroe, March 23.—The steamer 
Chancellor Livingston arrived from Hatteras 
last night. Immediately after the occupation 
of Newbern, North Carolina, General Burn- 
side started an expedition to Beaufort, North 
Carolina, but the place was evacuated before 
our troops approached. Fort Macon was 
blown up by the rebels, and the steamer 
Nashville was burned. On the day that Gen- 
eral Burnside occupied Newbern, 16,000 rebel 
troops were on the road between Goldsborough 
and Newbern. 

The Nashville, here stated to be burned by 
the rebels, is the privateer-pirate which did 
so much mischief to our commerce, and which 
the English, after protecting her in their 

suffered to escape, while the Tuscarora, 
which was waiting to capture her, was de- 
tained long enough to let her escape. Her 
destruction now is a pleasing incident. Fort 
Macon, built to defend the port of Beaufort, 
now ruthlessly pestered, cost the Govern- 
ment about half a million of dollars. Later 
advices from Beaufort, North Carolina, say 
that Fort Macon is not much injured by the 
attempt to blow it up, and that the rebel pri- 
vateer Nashville has been captured, and is but 
slightly damaged. This steamer brought from 
England a cargo of 3000 Enfield rifles, 500 of 
which were captured at Newbern. | 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Lieutenant Worden, the gallant com- 
mander of the Monitor, ie still very ill. A 
letter from one of his friends at Washington 
says:—* Erysipelas has broken out, and for 
two or three days we feared for his life. He 


i 


—— — 


ie rall a litele with my and 
: . and three surgeons, we hope to brin 

he will be awfu 

he will have the consolation of, knowing 

thet he is the first man who ever had a score 


of ten-inch shells burst within ten inches of 


his head, and live'to tell of it.” 

‘t——fihe Vermont frigate, about which mach 
anxiety has been felt, being terribly crippled 
urricane, and drifting about on the 
ocean for a week or two, is now said to be 
safe at Port Royal. | 


Foreign Items. 


Tae SHoes or Hoty Virain.—The 
two soles of the shoes of the Holy Virgin 
are presented to the veneration of the 
Roman Catholics in France. On the first 
sole one reads:—‘The exact measure of 
the Holy Virgin’s foot, such as it is drawn 
from a shoe or sandal carefully preserved 
in a monastery of nuns in Sarayon, Spain. 
The Pope Innocent the First granted 
indulgences for one hundred days to all 
those who will devoutly kiss that measure 
three times, and will repeat three Ave 
Marias, The same indulgence has been 
confirmed by Clement the Eighth.” The 
Catholic Observer, a liberal Roman Catholic 
newspaper, which relates the fact, adds: 
‘Tt is with such foolish things that they 
think they will interest the religious feeling 
of the people..” 


New AssooraTIon.—The correspondent 
of the Paris Journal des Debats, writing 
from Naples, says:—‘Four thousand six 
hundred Italian priests have formed an 
association, in order to introduce a radical 
change in the institutions of the Romish 
Church. The main points developed in the 
programme are the following :—Abolition 
of the temporal power, and restoration of 
the merely honorary supremacy conferred 
by the ancient Church upon the Bishop of 
Rome—restoration in the Church of a 
federal representative constitution—aban- 
donment of all the superstitions and pagan 
excess of the worship of the Virgin and of 
the Saints—introduction of the common 
tongue into the public prayers—matrimony 
of the priests,” Xe. 


A Frenca BisHop AND THE LIBERTY 
or WorsHip.—In a letter lately addressed 
to the Monde, the organ of the ultra-Catho- 
licism in France, the Bishop of Montauban, 
who is thought to be one of the most promi- 
nent among the Catholic prelates, has ex- 
pressed his own opinion on the liberty of 
worship in the following manner. After 
having shown that the liberty and protec- 
tion granted to the Catholicism are not 
privileges, but “‘rights—common rights, 
natural rights”’—whilst, on the contrary, 
‘the liberty and protection granted to a 
false religion (read Protestantism) are true 
privileges, and a quite peculiar right—a 
right destructive of the common and natu- 
ral one,” the learned bishop concludes by 
saying :—“‘The times may be so bad as to 
oblige the government to acknowledge the 
liberty of worship, and of the press as civil 
laws; but every true Catholic oughé to de- 
plore it as a great misfortune.” 


THE Prince Consort’s MEMoRIAL.— 
On arecent Saturday the Committee lately 
nominated by the Queen to advise her 
Majesty in the choice and execution of a 
design for the proposed national memorial 
to the late Prince Consort, held a prelimi- 
nary meeting at the town residence of the 
Earl of Derby, in St. James’ Square, Lon- 
don. The Committee confined their atten- 
tion to the possibility of procuring a mono- 
lith, or single stone-of granite, of the most 
imposing height and dimensions in other 
respects for the intended obelisk. On 
Saturday evening the Memorial Fund now 
being raised at the Mansion-House amount- 
ed to about $188,600. 


Iron Warrionk —The Warrior, whose 
arrival in Plymouth Sound has already 
been reported, left Gibraltar on the 19th of 
February. The officers speak very favoura- 
bly of the results of the voyage to the 
Mediterranean and back, and attribute the 
report of her being very leaky chiefly to the 
fact that some of her boats on deck required 
caulking, and could not, therefore, hold the 
wash and spray of the sea, which dropped 
into them during heavy weather. These 
defects have been made good. She leaks a 
little, however, about the water-ways, pro- 
bably through straining at sea. The men 
were exercised at gun and target practice 
when crossing the Bay of Biscay. The 
passage outward from Lisbon to Gibraltar is 
referred toas the best test of the capabilities 
of the Warrior. She left the Tagus on 
February the 7th, and in twenty-two hours 
arrived at Gibraltar, a distance of 320 
miles, being at the rate of nearly fifteen 

les an hour. The ship was under sail 
and steam, not full power. Her engines 
are pronounced “faultless.” Her steering 
arrangements still require modification. 


THE Pope AND THE EXuIBITION.—The 
Pope has announced his willingness to con- 
tribute to the forthcoming Exhibition by 
sending his missal and crucifix !—London 


Review. 


RusstAN Nosies Uraine THe Czar’s 
ABDICATION.—During the recent debate in 
the Nobility Assembly of Moscow upon 
sending an address to the Emperor, M. 
de Bezobrazow proposed that the Members 
should discuss the advisability of the resig- 
nation of the Czar in favour of: his son. 
The motion was rejected by the compara- 
tively small majority of 183 voices to 165. 


General Items. 


SEWICKLEYVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA.—At 
a communion held here Sabbath before last, 
eleven persons were received into the church 
on examination. Light of these are young 
ladies connected with the Female Seminary 
of the Rev. Dr. Williams. Most of Dr. 
Williams’ pupils manifest a deep interest 
on the subject of religion. 


St. CLAIRSvVILLE, Onro.—Twenty-four 
persons have lately joined the Presbyterian 
church in this place. A pleasant state of 
rgjigious interest continues in the church. 


CuurcH DepIcATED.—Last week the 
new church edifice of the Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler’s church, (New-school Presbyterian, ) in 
Brooklyn, New York, was dedicated. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D.D. The house will seat eighteen 
hundred persons. The entire cost has been 
$65,000, about $20,000 of which remains 
unpaid. 

A IMPERIAL ALBUM.—The 
magnificent album, representing in all its 
details the summer palace of the Emperor 
of the Celestial Empire, has just been de- 

ited, by order of the Emperor Napoleon, 
in the library of the palace of Compiégne. 
This album, engraved in China by the mis- 
sionaries, consists of twenty engravings, 
placed upon pasteboard, with silk margins. 
At the taking of thesummer palace it fell 
to the lot of General de Montauban, who 
presented it to the Emperor. Another 
souvenir of the Chinese expedition has 
been placed at the Musée des Souverains; 
this is the sceptre, or staff of command, of 
the Emperor of China. This staff is in 
green jade, and at either end is sculptured, 
in relievo, the sacred lotus flower. 


CaPTAIN ALEXANDER McCraE.—The 
heroic death of this young officer, with 
every man of his command, in New Mexico, 
is announced. His native State is North 
Carolina, where his ancestors of the Presby- 
terian Scotch-Irish have long resided. He 
was a cousin of the Rev. James H. McNeill, 
lately a Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, and now the successor of his bro- 
ther, who died a few months since, as 
editor of the North Carolina Presbyterian 
He was a nephew of Judge Ruffin, I 
believe, as well as of the Hon. J. C. Dob- 
bin, Secretary of the Navy, through whom 
he gained admission to Weat Point. He 


q 


was thus closely connected with some of the 
most influential families in the old North 
State. He pursued his academical studies 
under the Rev. Dr. Colton. He then 
entered Delaware College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1847; six weeks after he entered 
West Point. In college, he was eminent 
for his proficiency in history, literature, and 
languages. His wit was sharp, and, on 
occasion, caustic. His temper was cool, 
his heart warm, and his manners slightly 
eccentric. 


Yoursrout Ruymers.— It is a familiar 
fact,”” says Dr. Windship, “that every col- 
lege boy has to pass through an attack of 
rhyming frenzy as regularly as the child 
has to submit to measles and the whooping- 
cough. [I have heard of a young gentleman 
who, whenever he was hard up for money, 
went to his nearest relatives, and threatened 
them with the publication of a volume of 
his original poems. This threat never failed 
to open the paternal purse.” 


THe CUNNINGHAM LECTURESHIP AT 
EDINBURGH. — William Binny Webster, 
Esq., who recently gave $25,000 to the 
Free Church College in Edinburgh, to en- 
dow scholarships for students of theology at 
the close of their course, has just set apart 
a sum of $10,000, to endow a lectureship 
in the College, (similar to the Hulsean and 
Bampton Lectureships, ) to bear the honour- 
ed name of the late Principal Cunningham. 
—LEdinburgh Witness. 


Homestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
‘SENATE. 

Wednesday, March 19,—The bill to secure 
the pay of bounty pensions to the men ac- 
tually in the service of the Department of the 
West, was passed. The bill for the organiza- 
tion 4 the army corps was passed—yeas 29, 
nays 9. 

Tisidey. March 20.—A petition was pre- 
sented, asking the passage of a law for the 

rotection and improvement of the Indians. 

he bill for the reorganization of the Navy 
Department was taken up, and passed with 
amendments. 

Monday, March 24.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a bill to promote the effi- 
ciency of the corps of engineers. The joint 
resolution affording aid to the States in favour 
of emancipation was taken up. Mr. Davis, of 
Kentucky, offered a substitute, which, while 
favouring co-operation with a State for eman- 
cipation, affirmed the supremacy of the State 
authority upon the subject of slavery. The 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the District 
being resumed, the amendment to the amend- 
ment was adopted—yeas 23, nays 16. It pro- 
vides for the colonization in a foreign land, of 
such liberated slaves as desire to emigrate, at 
a cost not exceeding $100 each. 

Tuesday, Murch 25.—On motion of Mr. 
Foot, of Vermont, the resolution to transfer 
the superintendency of the Capitol extension 
and dome from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior, was taken up. 

r. Sherman, of Ohio, offered an amend- 
ment, that the money appropriated for the 
Capitol be only expending in making the 
proper repairs. Adopted. 

The resolution was then adopted—yeas 34, 
nays 3—viz., Messrs. Fessenden, Grimes, and 
Lane (Kansas.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 20.—Mr. Hickman, from 


the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 


the several bills and resolutions relative to 
the confiscation of rebel property, with an 
adverse recommendation, together with a mi- 
nority report. The reports were received, 
but further action was postponed. 

Monday, March 24.—The tax bill was fur- 
ther considered, and the following amendments 
agreed to:—Tennessee to have till the first of 
December next to assume the payment of her 
portion; brewers manufacturing less than five 
hundred barrels per annum to pay $25 license; 
brokers to pay $50, (the same as commercial 
brokers, ) and warrant brokers $25. 

Tuesday, March 25.—The House passed the 
Senate bill providing for the settlement of the 
accounts of the officers and crew of the 
frigates Congress and Cumberland, the books 
having been lost or destroyed in the recent 
naval engagement at Hampton Roads. 


Paying Urp.—A merchant in Nashville, 
Tennessee, has sent $6000 in gold to a Broad- 
way house, to pay his indebtedness—$2500 
they are to retain, to pay his indebtedness to 
them. Another merchant there writes that in 
a week’s time he is prepared to pay all his 
indebtedness in gold. | 


Increase oF Mortatity.—In' Philadelphia 
last year there were 2900 more deaths than in 
1860, partly owing to the prevalence of epi- 
demics, of small-pox, scarlet fever, and dip- 
theria. Typhoid fever prevailed to some 
extent, ‘‘ but a large proportion of these cases 
were bodies of soldiers dying in camp, and 
brought home for interment.” The total 
number of deaths reported by the Health 
Department in 1861 was 14,468. ‘ 


Postaa Faciuities 1N TennesseE.—The 
United States mail agent on the line of the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad states that 
various communities in that quarter, who 
have received no United States mails for 
months past, are petitioning for their restora- 
tion, after having, with great unanimity, 
taken the oath of allegiance, and expressed in 
public meeting their determination to adhere 
to its obligations in spirit, as well as in form. 


Name Cuancep.—By order of the Secretary 
of War, the name of Fort Calhoun, at the 2 
Raps, has been changed to that of Fort Wool, 
in recognition of the faithful services of the 
General commanding that department. 


Tue Government Hay-Trapve.—A large 
number of Philadelphia capitalists are at pre- 


sent located in Baltimore, where they are en- 


gaged in packing and shipping hay to Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, and other points on 
the extreme Southern coast. Large quantities 
of hay pass daily through Philadelphia, and 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal barges 
and steamers are taxed to the utmost to equal 
the demand. | 


New Iron-Ciap Steamer —The iron-clad 
frigate at Philadelphia is rapidly approaching 
completion. She will be a terrible engine of 
destruction. She is 30U0 tons burden, 230 
feet long, 60 feet beam, 20 feet hold, and has 
three decks, will carry sixteen guns, be most 
perfectly protected by iron plates, and draw 
only fifteen feet of water. | 


Larce Earnincs.—The earnings of the 
Erie Railroad for the fuur months ending 
January 3lst, 1862, were nearly 50 per cent. 
greater than in the same months one year 
previous, the actual increase being $912,018. 
The earnings of the present fiscal year are 
estimated at $8,300,000, and will probably 
exceed by 25 per cent. those of 1856, which 
was the most profitable year hitherto. 


Peacu Crop.—The Delaware papers say 
that, from present indications, the largest 
peach crop ever gathered in Delaware will 
reward the labours of our husbandmen this 
year. So far every thing has been favourable; 
not a bud has been blasted; or a tree killed by 
the frost. The cold weather has kept down 
the sap, and, unless we have strange weather 
in March, no harm can now be done by frost 
to this crop. 


Foreign Hels. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers America, Anglo Saxon, and Hansa 
have arrived since our last. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The importance of the Federal victory at Fort 
Donelson was generally recognized in England, 
causing an advance in American securities and 
depression in cotton. The London Times admits 
the recent successes of the Federals, and their im- 
portance, but says they have been gained in coun- 
tries where the allegiance of the population was 
divided, and that they have scarcely brought the 
Federal Government any nearer than before to a 
reconstruction of the Union. The London Daily 
News regards the successes in Tennessee as of im- 
mense importance, and predicts, now that the 
North is organized and on the move, it will con- 
tinue to show its superiority over the South, and 
dispel the illusion that the Southerners are invin- 
cible. It has not the slightest doubt that the next 
three months will show many more capitulations. 

In the House of Commons, on the 7th inst., 
Mr. Gregory, pursuant to notice, called the atten- 
tion of the House to the blockade of the Southern 
ports, and moved for a copy of any correspondence 
on the subject subsequent to the papers already 
before the House. He expressed his strong sym- 
pathy for the struggle now going forward in the 
rebel States, and declared that a separation of the 
South from the North, and a reconstruction of the 
Unioa, were the only means by which they could 


hope to see slavery abolished: in America, He | 


THE P 


contended that the efficiency of the blockade of the 
Southern ports was a question of great importance 
to England and to Europe, and he asserted that 
England’s recognition of it, in its present state, had 
exposed her to severe criticism on the part of 
foreign jurists. 

Mr. W. E. Foster denied that the blockade was 
ineffectual, and stated that the list of upwards of 
three hundred vessels, which had been handed in 
by Mr. Mason, as a list of the vessels which had 
broken the blockade, had, on examination, been 
dwindled down to nineteen, and most of these had 
escaped on dark and stormy nights, thus showing 
the stringency rather than inefficiency of the block- 
ade. He also reminded the House that during the 
war between Great Britain and her revolted colo- 
nies in America, no less than five hundred priva- 
teers succeeded in getting out of American ports. 
He warmly eulogized the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in reference to America, and said 
their forbearance and firmness had been the means 
of preserving us from one of the most deplorable 
wars in which it was possible we could be engag- 
ed. He trusted that no temptation, not even the 
sufferings of a portion of the population, would in- 
duce the Government to depart from the strict 
neutrality hitherto observed. 

The Solicitor-General was of the opinion that it 
was the duty of the government to maintuin, as 
they had hitherto done, strict and impartial neu- 
trality between the contending parties. With 
regard to the blockade, its efficiency must be 
judged by Great Britain by those principles of in- 
ternational law which had been laid down by the 
most distinguished jurists, and which had invaria- 
bly: been acted on when questions of blockade had 
arisen. 

England had as strong an interest as any coun- 
try in the world in maintaining the rights of block- 
ade by a belligerent power, and she was bound to 
exercise the greatest caution, before she took any 
course which might ultimately destroy the value of 
maritime supremacy, that great arm by which her 
independence and strength had been established. 

The honourable gentleman followed with a 
lengthy argument, in the course of which he 
quoted numerous precedents to show that the 
present blockade was as efficient as other block- 
ades had been in former years, and that it would 
be a violation, both of international law and of the 
principles of neutrality, to break it. 

He had failed to gather from the honourable 
member from Galway what was the precise end 
he wished to attain. Did he wish this country to 
dictate to the United States the manner in which 
belligerent operations, so far as the blockade was 
concerned, ought to be carried on, and if their offer 
was not accepted, to establish an armed neutrality, 
and by force break through and destroy the obsta- 
cles which the United States had placed to the 
access of our merchant vessels to particular ports? 
Such a course on our part would have been actual 
war, and was not more honourable because un- 
avowed. In conclusion, he spoke in the highest 
terms of the patient forbearance the manufacturing 
population of this country had exhibited under the 
privations this unfortunate struggle had entailed 
upon them, and urged that a deprecating voice, 
even more powerful than that of governments, 
would have been heard from one cnd of the coun- 
try to the other, if Ministers had listened for a mo- 
ment to any proposition for breaking the blockade. 
He resumed his seat amid loud cheers from all 
parts of the House. After some further remarks 
from Lord R. Cecil and Admiral Walcot, the mo- 
tion was negatived without a division. 

The blockade question was brought up in the 
English House of Lords by Lord Campbell, who 
complained of the inefficiency of the blockade, and 
moved for the correspondence. Earl Russell re- 
plied, and argued that the best proof of the effti- 
ciency of the blockade was the absence of new 
American cotton from the English markets. He 
hoped that the North would consent to a peaceful 
separation, as a renewal of the old feeling between 
the two sections was impossible, and both were 
rich and extensive enough to be mighty powers. 

Mr. Layard stated in the House of Commons, 
in reply to inquiries, that an officer of the Sumter, 
named Myers, accompanied by a Mr. Thompson, 
of Cadiz, had landed at Tangiers from a French 
merchant vessel, and were arrested by the United 
States Consul, who requested the assistance of the 
Moorish troops for the purpose, but he (Layard) 
was not aware that any pressure had been put on 
the Moorish Government. Myers and Thompson 
have since been released. 

Lord Palmerston, in response to inquiries, said: 
“The Government originally intended sending a 
much larger force to Canada than that dispatched, 
and it was only in consequence of the representa- 
tions from the Colonial authorities that the num- 
ber was reduced. He believed the ‘promptitude, 


‘vigour, and power displayed by the Government, 


had tended greatly to a peacefal solution of the 
difficulty with America.” 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field had an interview with Earl 
Russell, recently, at the Foreign Office, in regard to 
connecting Europe and America by a cable from 
Ireland to Newfoundland. The interview is un- 
derstood to have been satisfactory and encouraging. 

The annual meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company was held in London on the 19th of 
March, to receive the report of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The steamer Bermuda left Liverpool on the Ist 
inst., for Bermuda. She had a large general cargo, 
including a considerable quantity of merchandize, 
under the designation of hardware. It was be- 
lieved that her cargo was destined for the South- 
ern ports. 

FRANCE. 

In the Corps Legislatif, on the 5th inst., a letter 
from the Emperor Napoleon was read, sincerely 
deploring the misunderstanding upon the question 
of the bill for General Montauban’s pension. The 
Emperor adds:—* The rejection of the bill could 
involve no difficulty, as the laws are now discussed 
with regard to their intrinsic objects, and not with 
a view to overturn the ministers. 
establish mutual confidence, which ought never to 
have ceased between the legislative and executive 
bodies, government will withdraw for the present 
the bill, and introduce another destined to reward 
exceptional military services in China.” The 
reading of the letter was followed by shouts of 


Vive  Empereur.” 
The Paris correspondents of the London news-_ 


papers give reports that many hundreds of arrests 
have taken place there. All men suspected of 
having been chiefs of barricades in former insur- 
rections have been imprisoned. These measures 
had increased the uneasy feelings prevailing. - 

The Emperor had sent a quarter of a million 
francs out of his private purse, to be distributed 
among the suffering workmen at the great indus- 
trial centres. The French Senate has finally 
adopted a paragraph in relation to the Roman 
question, by a vote of one hundred and twenty six 
to six, amidst much applause. ‘M. Billault pre- 
viously explained the government policy, which 
still desires the independence both of Italy and 
the Pope. He pointed out the difficulties and 
dangers that would attend the evacuation of Rome, 
and said that the government did not yet despair 
of overcoming the opposition of the Papal govern- 
ment to an arrangement with Italy. Prince Napo- 
Jeon’s attack on Austria during the debate led to 
a demand for explanations, which proved satisfac- 
tory. The affair of the students and M, Renau 
had become rather serious. Numerous arrests had 
been made, and precautionary measures adoptéd. 
The Paris Bourse had partially recovered from its 
depression, and closed at 70 francs. 

SPAIN. 

The Confederate Commissioner Rost had arrived 
in Madrid, but the government refused to receive 
him. 

‘ ITALY. 

The resignation of the Italian ministry had been 
confirmed. M. Ratazzi has organized a new Cabi- 
net, including Cordova, Sella, Mancine, Cialdini, 
Persano, and Marquis Pepoli. General Guyon 
was taking strong military measures at Rome to 
stop the popular manifestations. 

The list of the new Ministry, per the Glasgow, 
was not quite accurate. Ratazzi, in addition to 
taking the folio for Foreign Affairs, takes that also 
of the Interior, ad interim. M. D. Cordova is 
Minister of Justice, and M. Peleti Minister of War. 
Victor Emmanuel was received at Milan on the 
Sth inst. very enthusiastically. 

Turin, March 9.—The Italia says that the con- 
ference between Garibaldi and Ratazzi has had 
very important results, of a nature to exercise great 
influence over the destinies of the country. 

GREECE, 

Late advices say that the insurrection at Nanpha 

was limited to a small area. A serious engage- 


ment took place there between the rebels and 


royal troops. Contributions had been imposed on 

the inhabitants of the town. The King had de- 

manded the institution of a Council of War to 

judge the rebel soldiers. Court festivities had been 

suspended. 
RUSSIA. 

General Philipson, Curator of the University of 


the district of St. Petersburg, who played a promi- | 
nent part during the recent student disturbances, 


has been removed. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berlin, March 8—The Ministry resigned to-day 
in consequence of the adoption in the lower house 
of a motion that the principal items in the revenue 
expenditure be included in the general budget. _ 

Frankfort, March 8.—In the Federal Diet to-day, 
Austria and Prussia proposed the re-establishment 
of thé Constitution of 1831, in Electoral Hesse, in 
conformity with the Federal laws, and with the 
guaranty that the provisional rights of the States 
shall be respected. 

Vienna, March 9.—It is asserted that the collec- 
tion of taxes by the military authorities of Transyl- 
vania is suspended. The Emperor of Austria is 
about to make a tour through Venetia. He will 
be absent about a month. The object of his jour- 
ney is to review the troops, forming a military 
cordon between Austria and Italy. 

‘Constantinople, March 6—The commercial treaty 


RESBYTERI 


with the United States has been signed. A treaty 


But in order to: 


A N 


between the Porte and Beigium has been agreed 
upon, is considerable agitation in Bulgaria 
amongst the Greeks and Bulgarians. Two thou- 
sand two hundred Bulgarians bad given in adhe- 
sion to the Greek Archbishop, who has seceded to 
the Roman Charch, owing to the intolerance of the 
Greek Patriarch. 

Shanghae, Jan 23:—Shanghae has been invested 
by the rebels. The Consuls of the allied Powers 
have issued a proclamation, declaring Shanghae 


under their protection. Reinforcements have been 


sent to Shanghae. MAS 

Hamburg, March 6.—The report is confirmed 
that France, England, and Sweden have insisted 
upon Denmark observing the treaties of 1551 and 
1852. These Powers consider tae German and 
Danish dispute as an internal matter between Ger- 
many and Denmark. 


At Tribes Hill, New York, on the ven inst, vy 
the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. Joan H. Sxoox, 
to Miss Apauine Dick, of Fonda, New 

or 


On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Robert Alex- 
ander, Mr. Epwin F. Rss to Miss Mary J. 
Moore, both of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Calvin W. 
Stewart, Mr. B. MciIivain to Miss ANNIB 
Harris, all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. 8. M. sie oP 
Mr. ALEXaNpDER PiummerR to Miss Livia E. Ma- 
cLaY; the former of West Newton, Pennsylvania; 
the latter, at the house of her brother, Rev. C. B. 
Maclay, M.D., of Delavan, Illinois. 

February 27th, at the house of Mr. John Cald- 
well, Farmington, Cecil county, Maryland, Txo- 
Mas Maxwe.t, Esq., of Farmington, to Mrs. 
Susan M. Kuient, of Philadelphia. Also, on the 
6th inst. at the parsonage, by the same, Mr. 
Amos L. Nessirt to Miss Kespecca J. Toss, both 
of Cecil county, Maryland. 

On the 22d inst., at Wappinger’s Falls, New 
York, by the Rev. John wrey, Mr. Rosert 
Sims, of Troy, to Miss Susannag, Lenox, of Wap- 
pinger’s Falls. 

On the 18th inst, by the Rev. George W. 
McMillan, of Princetown, assisted by the Rev. 
David Lyon, of Mariaville, Mr. Vintne B. Rosg, 
of Utica, to Miss Exiza A. Akin, of Rotterdam, 
New York. 

On February 25th; by the Rev. John Moore, 
of Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, at the house of 
the Wride’s father, Mr. Peter 8. Bowman to Miss 
MareGaret Ann Lona, daughter of George Long, 
Esq., all of Yellow Creek, Bedford county, Penn- 


sylvania. Also, by the same, on Tuesday, the 


dsth inst., at Summit Farm, Mr. D. 
Reed, of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Mary Ccark, daughter of John Clark, Esq., of 
Canoe Valley, Blair county, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. Samuel J. Baird, D.D., on Wednes- 
day, February 19th, Mr. Benasas W. ANDREWS 
to Miss Mary, daughter of Jonn C. SuauLwoop, 
all of Woodbury, New Jersey. Also, on Thurs- 
day, March 20, Mr. Atison K. Turner to Miss 
Mary Ans, daughter of Mr. Joszera Leap, all of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, at Milton, Pennsylvania, February 28th, 
Mrs. SUSAN R. BEISEL, in the forty-eighth 
year of her age. “Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 3 

Died, at New York, on Sabbath 
morning, the 2d inst.. Mr. PETER H. FOWLER, 
aged fifty years six months and three days. 

Died, on the 2d inst., near Schellsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, CHARLIE, son of A. L. E. DANNAKER, 
aged eight months and twenty-sixty days. 

Died, on the 24th inst., at the residence of his 
father, near Schellsburg, Pennsylvania, ALEX- 
ANDER DANNAKER, in the thirty first year 
of his age. ; 

Died, in Philadel phia, on the 24th of March, 


JANE BROWN, relict of the late Andrew Brown, 


and for many years a beloved member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. She 
was in the ninety-fourth year of her age. 

Died, of rapid consumption, Mrs. SARAH 
CHILDS, in Aurora, Illinois, at the house of-her 
father, where she had arrived but ten days pre- 
vious. She died rejoicing ‘in God. Over her 
open coffin, D. H. preached tenderly. “ We all 
do fade as a leaf.” — Communicated. 

Died, in her father’s house, near Fayetteville, 
Pennsylvania, on the 6th inst., MAGGIE E. 
WHITE, in the twenty-third year of her age. 
The beautiful life of this lovely Christian girl 
could but close as it did, in triumphant peace. 
With unclouded reason, and perfect serenity, she 

erceived death had come, and she said, “‘ Mother, 
’m going to die now—yes, mother, I am dying.” 
Her mother inquired, could she think of Christ? 
“QO! above all others!” she earnestly answered, 
praying, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit;” and 
adding her last audible words, “None but Christ! 
none but Christ!” The many stricken hearts 
that yearned for the fair object of their fond 
hopes, to be spared in her blooming years, have 
thus. her consolatory cncasogar” bidding them 
“weep not; she but sleepeth, till the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.” J. F. B. 


Rotices. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered, for the soldiers and their families. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Directors is to open in the North 


Church of Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 


2d, at half- past seven o’clock, P.M., with a sermon 
by the Rev. R. C. Matthews—the Rev. T. M. 
Cunningham, alternate. 

Business of great importance will requtre 
attention at this meeting, and it is hoped every mem- 
ber will endeavour to be present. 

The examination will commence at nine 
o’cloock, A. M., on the Monda preceding. The 
Committee appointed to attend it consists of F. 
N. Ewing, W. W. Harsha, T. M. Cunningham, 
J. P. Conkey, and H. M. Robertson, ministers; 
with J. C. Grier, T. H. Beebe, C. A. Spring, W. G. 


.Holmes, and N. C. Thompson, ruling elders. 


Joun M. Faris, Secretary. 
Rockford, Illinois, Feb. 14, 1862. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
meetin the Sixth Church, (Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s,) 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, April Ist, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M., an 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. James M. 
Crpwell. The Statistical Reports, complete, are 
to'be handed in to the Stated Clerk on Wednesday 
morning. The Presbyterial Assessments are also 
to be paid to the Treasurer at the same time. 

W. M. Ricg, Stated Clerk. 


The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the Kensing- 
ton Church, Frankford Road above Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, April 1, at half- past 
seven o’clock, P. M. J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Iowa will hold its 

stated spring meeting at Middletown, on Tues- 

day, April Ist, at seven o’clock, P. M. Session 

Records and Statistical Reports must be pre- 

sented, and the assessments on the churches paid. 
Groree D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon meets in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. on Tuesday, April Ist, at 


half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 
C. P. Jennings, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet at 
Tipton, Iowa, on Tuesday, April Ist, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records, Statistical he- 

rts, Written Statements of Settlements with 

astors, Contingent and Commissioners’ Fund, 
will be called for. 

The following is the assessment for the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund—Muscatine and Davenport, $7 each. 
Iowa City, $4. Marion, Tipton, Cedar Rapids, Me- 
chanicsville, Red Oak, Summit, and Long Grove, 
$2 each. Walcott, Blue Grass, Cedar Valley, 
Fairview, Unity, Wilton, Herman, Sugar Creek, 
Princeton, and Linn Grove, $1.50 each. Le- 
claire, Dewitt, Muscatine German, Mount Vernon, 
Springville, and Solon, $1 each. 

E. L. Beipen, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Saline stands ad- 


journed to meet in Grayville, Illinois, on Thurs- 


day, April 3d, at seven o'clock, P. M. Subject for 
Presbyterial Conference will be, “ The Duties of 
Family Religion.” The assessment for the Com- 
missioners’ Fund will be jive cents per church 


member. Contingent Funds will also be called | 


for. Joun Crozier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will convene in 
Snow Hill, Maryland, on Thursday, the 3d of 
April, at half- past seven o’clock, P. The open- 
ing sermon will be preached by the Moderator, 
the Rev. William C. Handy. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, and on Salaries of Pastors, will be 
called for. The assessment upon the churches 
is as follows:—Manokin and Buckingham, each 
$6. Snow Hill, Pitt’s Creek, and Lewes, each $5. 
Wicomico, Cool Spring, and Dover, each $4. Re- 
hoboth, $2.50. Black Water, $2. Laurel, Barren 
Creek, and Eden, each $1.50. Indian River, 
Church Hill, Crumpton, and Old Brick, each ~ 


D. Mackey, Stated Cler 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church of Alexandria, on Tuesday, the 8th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Re- 
ports, and a Re from each church, as to whe- 
ther the pastor’s salary has been paid, will be 


| called for at this meeting. | 


P. 5.—Conveyances will be at Peteraburg, to 


will be opened with a 


and take them to Alexan 
Ropert Hangut, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Troy will hold an 
adjourned meeting at the church on Green Island, 
on Monday, April 7th, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Members of Presbytery are requested to bring 
their Annual Reports with them, or send it, as 
soon as convenient, to the Stated Clerk, at Malta, 
Saratoga county, New York. 

McA. THorsurn, Siated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
in Bellport, on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at 
seven o'ciock, P.M. Statistical Reports and con- 
tributions to the Contingent Fund of the General 
Assembly will be called for. The Rev. W. B. 
Reeve is in charge of the Disabled Ministers’ 
cause, and the Rev. C. M. Oakley of Systematic 
Benevolence. Tromas McCau.szy, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington stands ad- 
journed to meet in Bordentown, on Tuesday, 
April 8th, at half-past three o’clock, P.M. Mod- 


erator’s sermon at four o’clock, P. M. 
L. C. Baxsr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Monmouth will hold 
its next stated meeting at Shrewsbury on Tues- 
day, April 8th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

D. D. Sauer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet 
at Oxford, Peamnys teen on the 8th of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Sessional Reéords, Ses- 
sional Reports, and Re on Systematic Benefi- 
cence, will be called for. The congregations are 
assessed fur the Commissioners’ Fund as follows: 
Forks of Brandywine, Fagg’s Manor, Upper Octo- 
rara, First Church of Wilmington, hite Clay 
Creek, Head of Christiana and Newark, Oxford 
and Upper West Nottingham, $12 each. New 
London, $10. New Castle and Lower West Not- 
tingham, $3 each. Penningtonville, Red Clay 
Creek, Lower ne atesville, Smyrna, 
Port Deposit, Zion, k, Green Hill, Doe Run, 
$5 each. The churches are also expected to con- 
tribute to the Contingent Fund. Cars for Oxford 
leave Poiladelphia, from Eighteenth and Market 
streets, at five minutes — a o’clock, A. M., 
and half- past four o’clock, P. M. 

Rosert P. Du Bors, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago stands ad- 
journed to meet at grsnn Illinois, on Tuesday, 
April 8th, at seven o’clock, P.M. Sessional Re- 
cords, Statistical Reports, Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, and contributions to the Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds, at the rate of ten cents 

r member, as reported last year, will be called 
fo i, Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Second Church, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. R. C. GacBraita, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Wrights- 
ville, on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. The Rev. John Elliott will preach 
at the opening of the sessions, In addition to the 
usual spring reports and contributions, the atten- 
tion of the members will be called to the Amended 
Book of Discipline. 

Joan Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
Altona, Knox county, Illinois, on Tuesday, April 
8th, at two o’clock, P. M. Sixty-seven members, 
Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, and Com- 
missioners’ Fund, (six cents per member of each 
church,) will be expected. 

T. S. Vaz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet at Milford, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, the 8th of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M., 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. James 
Lewers, Moderator. 

P. O. StuppiForp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting at Carlisle, on Tuesday, April 
8th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional rds, 
and the usual Reports from the Churches will be 
called for. A. D. Mitcae tu, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Kaskaskia stands ad- 
journed to meet in Galena Church, ps county, 
Illinois, on Thursday, the 10th of April, at two 
o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records, Commissioners’ 
Fund, Statistical Reports, and Reports of Settle- 
ment with Pastors and Stated Supplies, will 
be called for. D. A. Wauace, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Vincennes will meet in 
the Smyrna Church on Thursday, the 10th of 
April, at three o’clock, P. M. 

ALEXANDER Sterrett, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Missouri River, com- 
posed of the united Presbyteries of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, will meet at Council Bluffs, lowa, 
on Friday, the 11th of April, at seven o’clock, 
P. M. A. §. Bruuinesxey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Forty-second Street Church, (Rev. E. E. 
Rankin’s,) on Monday, April 14th, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Charles J. 
Jones. The business sessions will be held in the 
Lecture-Room of the University Place Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Potts’,) on Tuesday morning, April 15, 
at nine o’clock. The Statistical Reports, com- 
se: are to be handed in to the Stated Clerk on 

uesday morning. At the same time are to be 
paid jn collections for the Commissioners’ Fund 
of the General Assembly; for the Contingent 


Fund of the General Assembly; and the Assess- | 


ments for the Contingent Fund of the Presbytery. 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will meet 
on Tuesday, the 15th of April, at two o’clock, 


P. M., in the Presbyterian Church of Yorktown. | 


At this meeting Statistical Reports, and collec- 

tions for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 

Funds of the General Assembly, will be called for. 
Patterson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 
adjourned to meet at Salem, on Tuesday, April 
15th, at three o’clock, P. M., and will call for 
Sessional Records, also for contributions to the 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds, at the 
rate of seven and one-third cents for each com- 
municant last reported. Sessions will please 
send their Statistical Reports immediately to 

ALLEN H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
meet in the Bound Brook Church, on Tuesday, 
April 15th, at eleven o’clock, A.M. A stage is 
expected to leave New Brunswick on the morn- 
ing of that day, at about a quarter-past nine 
o’clock, on the arrival of the cars, for the place 
of meeting. A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in 


the Second Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, April 15th, at three o’clock. 
P.M. Sessional Narratives are to’ be sent, at least 
one week previous, to the Rev. O. L. Kirtland, 
Springfield, New Jersey. 
Rosert Street, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Fairfield will hold its 
next stated meeting at Eddyville, Iowa, on Tues- 
day, April 15th, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
8. C. McCuns, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York, on Tuesday, April 15th, at ae 
seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. William Coch- 
rane. Narratives of the State of Religion from 
the several churches must be sent to the Rev. 
R. W. Henry, New York, two weeks before the 
time of meeting. It is particularly requested that 
Statistical Reports, and collections for the Con- 
tingent and Commissioners’ Funds be handed 
in at the meeting. 
D. M. Hauurway, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next stated meeting at Monroe, Orange county, 
New York, on Tuesday, April 15th, at three 
o’clock, P. M. 

Daniet N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated meeting in Lewisburg, on 
Tuesday, the 15th of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 
The opening sermon will be preached by the 
Moderator, Rev. John Thomas. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and the assessment for the 
Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds will be 
called for. Isaac Grier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet 
at Scotch Grove on Tuesday, April 15th, at half- 
past six o’clock, P. M. 

Joun M. Boeas, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 
the Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday, April 21st, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. N. West, Jr. The Statistical Reports 
are to be presented, and the assessments paid. 

J. D. Wes, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will shold its 
next stated meeting in the church at Stewarts- 
ville, New Jersey, on Tuesday, April 22¢, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. An assessment of one per 
centum upon the respective salaries paid by the 
churches, has been ordered for the Commissioners’ 
Fund. The usual Narratives are to be forwarded 
to the Rev. G. 8. Mott, and the Statistical Reports 
returned to the Stated Clerks at least ten days be- 


fore the day of wis 
. Kutauton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chippewa will meet 


at La Crescent, Minnesota, on Thursday, April 
8, 


24th, at seven o’clock, P.M. Sessional Record: 
Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 


Beneficence, will be called for. 
: W. W. McNar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Geneseo. on Tuesday, the 29th 
of April, at two o’clock, P. M. Statistical Re- 

rts, Sessional Records, and contributions to the 
Comsmaissioners’ and Contingent Funds must be 

presented at this 
J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


meet members of promatery coming on the cars, 
a. 


price 


MUTUAL LIFE 


F. 8. WINSTON, Prasiperr. 


THE-— 


INSURANCE CO. : 
OF NEW WoRK. 


ABBA TT, Secrerary. 


Assets 


Over Eight Millions of Dollars, 


$1,593,731.31. 
g the yearamountedto ..... 


The Interest received durin 


Claims paid, same period, 


CASH INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 JANUARY, 1862. 
Interest over and above claims, for year ending 31 January, 1862, $129 


Profits on these Policies paid in addition, ition, - . 


400 Walnut Street. 
RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, # 


eay 


“2081 


‘cost ‘AUVOANVE If NO SLASSV HSVD 


All Polictes issued by this Company are non-forfeitable, inasmuch as” 
their Cash value, after tvo years Premiums have been paid, will be 


given by the Company. 


THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar 
amg aa to persons intending to insure their 
ives: 


ITS ASSETS are LARGER than those of any 
Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


THE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS 
to the amount at risk is GREATER than that of 
pot other Life Insurance Company in the United 

tates. 


ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are LOWER than 
those of the majority of other Life Insurance Com- 
panies, yet its Dividends have been GREATER; 
the result of a very low rate of mortality amon 
the Insured, consequent on a most careful an 
judicious selection of lives. 


THE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS 
has been proportionably LESS than that of any 
other Life Insurance Company in either America 
or Europe, whose experience has been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favourable 
to Policy holders. 


THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in 
this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company in the United States, 
thus affording a SECURITY above them all—the 
NECESSARY LAW OF AVERAGE having more 
scope for operation. 


THE ASSETS of the Company are invested in 
Bonds and Mortgages on Keal Estate, worth in 
each case at least DOUBLE the amount loaned, 
and in United States Stocks; the solidity and 
security of this disposition of the Company’s 
Funds cannot be overra | 


The Business of this Company is conducted on 
the MUTUAL principle, in the strictest sense of 
the term; the entire surplus, DEDUCTING NE- 
CESSARY EXPENSES ALONE, being equitably 
divided among the Assured. 


As all the profits belong to the Insured, the 
premiums paid to this Company are an invest- 
ment, not a mere expenditure. Profits may be 
applied in reduction of premium, or in adding to 


the sum insured. Cash value given for surrender |: 


of Policy. 


Premiums may be paid annually, half-yearly, 
or quarterly; or, if preferred, the Insured can 
cease to pay his premium on attaining a specified 
age. 


The whole Premium for Life may be paid at 
once, or in five or ten years, and then cease, 
though the Policy remain in force. 


Policies are issued payable at death, or on at- 
taining the age of forty years or upwards. 


As persons cannot insure in any responsible 
Company unless they are in PERFECT HEALTH, 
they should make application at once. Though 
their health may continue good, their premium 
will become greater the longer they delay. 


Nothing is more uncertain than the duration 
of life. Persons should not, therefore, allow the 
support of their families, for whom they are bound 
to provide by every lawful means in their power, to 
depend one hour longer upon this uncertainty, 
but take out a policy for whatever amount they 
can afford. 


Were a Parent to insure the life of his Son at 14 


The Rates of Assurance of $1000 on a Single Lifa, 
for the whole continuance thereof, from the 
nearest birth-day. Smaller or larger amounts 
in the same proportion. 


Quarterly |Semi-Ann.; Annual | Annual | Annual 
|Payments | Payments Payments|Payments | Payments 
< | for life. | for life. | for life. |for 10 years for 5 years. 
14 | $37 $7 48 $14 71 $3" 49 $57 68 
15 3 88 7 63 15 11 34 18 58 86 
16 3 98 7 89 15 52 34 89 60 05 
17 4 u9 8 ll 15 04 35 62 61 27 
18 4 2 8 33 16 38 36 35 62 51 
19 | 432 8 56 16 83 37 11 & 78 
20 4 44 8 80 7 30 37 87 65 07 
21 4 56 9 05 17 78 |. 38 66 38 
22 4 69 9 30 18 28 39 45 a 72 
23 4 82 9 56 18 80 40 27 69 08 
24 4 96 9 84 19 34 41 10 70 48 
25 5 10 10 12 19 89 41 95 71 89 
26 5 25 10 41 QW 47 42 82 73 36 
27 5 41 10 72 , 21 07 43 71 74 83 
28 5 57 1l O04 21 70 44 62 76 34 
29 5 73 ll 37 22 35 45 55 77 88 
30 5 91 li 71 23 02 46 51 79 46 
3l 6 09 12 07 23 73 47 48 §1 07 
32 6 28 12 45 24 47 48 48 82 72 
33 6 47 12 84 25 23 49 50 84 41 
34 6 68 13 28 26 03 60 55 js 86 13 
35 6 89 13 67 26 87 51 62 87 89 
36 712 14 12 27 75 62 72 89 70 
37 7 36 14 69 28 67 63 8&6 Ol 55 
38 7 61 15 08 29 64 66 02 03 44 
3u 7 87 15 60 30 66 56 2: 95 38 
40 8 14 16 14 $1 73 57.45 97 37 
41 8 43 16 72 32 86 68 72 99 41 
42 8 74 17 32 34 05 60 03 101 61 
43 ¥ 06 17 96 35 3) 61 38 103 66 
4k 9 40 18 64 36 63 62 78 105 87 
45 9 76 19 35 38 04 64 24 108 15 
46 | 1014 2v 11 39 63 65 74 1 49 
47 10 55 20 92 4. 11 67 31 112 91 
48 10 98 21 77 42 78 68 92 116 39 
49 ll 43 22 66 44 55 70 59 117 92 
50 11 gl 23 61 46 42 72 31 120 61 
5l 12 42 24 62 48 39 | 7408 123 15 
52 12 95 25 69 50 49 75 91 125 85 
53 13 52 26 82 52 71 77 81 128 6 
54 14 18 28 02 55 07 79 78 13] 44 
55 14 77 29 29 57 568 84 134 34 
56 15 46 30 65 60 25 98 137 32 


Insurers continue to pay at the rate at which 
they commence. The premium does not increase 
as they grow vulder. 

The rate of premium for ages above 56 may be 
had on application to Philadelphia Agency. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
THOMAS ROBINS, JOHN WELSH, - 
M. L. DAWSON, GEURGE H. STUART, 
GEORGE M. 8TROUD, | E. 8. WHELEN, 
JOHN B. MYERS, J. FISHER LEAMING, 
JOSEPH PATTERSON,| WM. C. LUDWIG, 
JOHN M. ATWOOD, | ARTHUR G. CUFFIN, 
THOMAS H ‘POWERS,| THOMAS WATTSON, 
WILLIAM McKEK, WILLIAM 8. BOYD. 
As the Business of this Company is confined to 
Insurance on Lives, it has no Liabilities beyond 
its policies, 
SHOULD persons insured in this Company, under 
the ten year plan, find it inconvenient to con- 
tinue their payments, a new policy will be issued 
for an equitable amount, and which the Com- 
any will guarantee shall not, on a policy for 
1000, be less— 


After two annual payments, than $200 s 
“ four « 400| 
“ five ‘“ “ 
“ six 600 3 
seven 539 « 700 | 
“ eight 800 | «5 3 
“. ame 3 
years of age, the Policy would be a valuable gift to 


him on attaining his majority, as it will have increased in value, and the annual Premium will 


continue to be only $14.71 for each $1000 insured. 


gas Blank Applications, and every information, may be had, free of expense, by 


applying, by letter or otherwise, to 
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¥F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent. 
No. 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ALBUM FOR 200 PORTRAITS. 


We have just added to our list a new style 
of Photograph Album, which has been prepared 
with great care, and is capable of 

HOLDING 200 PORTRAITS. 
Quarto S1zz. 
In Imitation Morocco, . . . . .. + $7.50 
In Turkey Antique, . - 8.50 


In Turkey Antique, with two rich clasps, 12.50 


Also just ready, an 


ALBUM FOR FIFTY PORTRAITS. 


“ with fine gilt clasp, . 250 
A full Assortment of other Styles, at prices 

ranging from 75 cents to $14, all of our own 

manufacture. 
«*» Complete Catalogues of our Albums and 

Card Portraits may be obtained gratis. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 29—3t 


MEMBER OF THE PRESENT GRADU- 
ating Class in Princeton Theological Semi- 


’ nary, a Graduate of College, and well known as a 


Teacher, desires a Situation as Principal of an 
Academy, or some other position as Teacher. 
Address ‘“ MASTER,” 
mar 29—tf Princeton, New Jersey. 


ASHINGTON.—THIS DAY READY, 
WASHINGTON A CHRISTIAN. 


A Discourse preached February 23, 1862, in the 
First Reformed Church, by the 
Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, D.D. 12mo, limp. 25 cts. 

Published by - 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Pniladel phia. 
mar 29—3t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.—Will commence its 
Summer Session on Tuesday, the 22d of April. 

Among the advantages claimed for this Institu- 
tion are:—Thorough Instruction by a corps of 
ten experienced and competent Teachers; ample 
Apparatus for illustrating the Sciences taught; a 
complete Gymnasium; extensive Grounds for 
Out-Door Exercise; comfortable Domestic Ar- 
rangements; and Terms at the lowest point con- 
sistent with the advantages afforded. 

The Location is remarkable for healthfulness, 
for the beauty of its surroundings, and for ease 
of access. 

For Circular, containing fyll particulars, address 

J.GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
mar 29—5t* 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c , mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


NOTHER EDITION READY OF DR. 
HODGE’S PAMPHLET. 
car Morning will be published a second edi- 
tion o 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Rev. CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 
Price 15 cents single copy, or $1.50 per dozen. 


This Pamphlet, from the pen of Dr. Hones, is 
one which every person should r It is as 
clear as light, and forcible as truth. It treats of 
England and America; and, while justly severe 
on England, it is most ably argued, and abounds 
in true patriotism. 


Published b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 29—3t 


A NEW WORK, 
By the Late 
REV. DR JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Will be Published next Week by 
Cc. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Granp Street, New York. 


“FAITH.” 

In a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. James 
_W. Alexander, D.D. vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
«*» Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

mar 29—lt 


A GREAT BOOK 
IN A SMALL COMPASS. | 
JENKINS’S 


Vest-Pocket Lexicon 


A Dictionary of all except the common words 
which every knows; by omitting these it 
contains the less familiar words, and the principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, Foreign Moneys, 
Weights and Measures; also the common Latin 
and French phrases of two and three words, Law 
Terms, &c. | 

“One of the most useful little volumes which 
modern lexicography has given to the English ~ 
republic of letters.”—-North American Review. 

“This is truly a valuable work, containing what 
every body wants to know, and cannot readily 
find.” —Scientific American. 

‘“‘A work which every scholar and reader must 
have.”— Village Record. 
563 pages 64mo, embossed leather, gilt edges; 
about three inches long by three-quarters thick. 

Price 50 cents. For sale at the Bookstores, and 
sent by mail, post-paid under 3000 miles, for 
53 cents in money or .~e 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Nos. 22 and 24 North Fuurth st., Philadelphia. 

mar 29—4t* 


EVOLUTIONS.—THIS DAY IS READY, 


THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF 
REVOLUTIONS. 


By the Rev. Joseph Clark, A.M. Re-printed . 


from the Princeton Review for April, 1862, Price 
15 cents; or 8 copies for $1. An important 
Pam phlet. 

Published by 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 29—3t 


ULIUs A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS— Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Summer 
Session will open on the first Monday (5th) in 
May. Pupils are prepared for College, or for 
Business. The French is made a spoken lan- 
guage. Terms, $250 per annum. Cireulars can 
be obtained at the kstore of William 8. & 
Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia. mar 29—4t 


ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA, | 
affords instruction in English, Latin, Greek, 
French, and German. Located in a beautiful and 
healthy part of the country, six miles from Per- 
rysville, and eight miles from Mifflin Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; enjoying moral and re- 
ligious influences of the happiest character, this 
School has been for nearly twenty-six years en- 
gaged in the great cause of Christian education. 
Of the three thousand pupils enrolled during that 
time, nearly one hundred have entered the gospel 
ministry, or are pre — enterit. Specimens 
of depravity the School atso had, but their 
stay has been 

Terms.—For tuition in all the branches except | 
French and German, boarding, washing, use of 
room and furniture, per session of five months, 
$65, payable by the half session, in advance. 
Summer session opens on Tuesday, 6th of May. 


Mails daily. or office at Mifflin. For 
full particulars, spe to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A.M., Principal, 


Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 29—5t 


IDS TO FAITH.—A Series of Theological Es- 

says. By several writers. Being a Reply 

to Essays and Reviews. Edited by William 
Thomson, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

A Popular Treatise on Deafness—Its 
and Prevention. By E. Bunford Lighthill, M.D. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 

Train’s Union Speeches, Delivered in England 
during the Present American War. By George 
Francis Train, Esq., of Boston. 25 cents. 

Leisure Hours in Town. By the author of 
‘Recreations of a Country Parson.” $1.25. 

The “I Wills” of Christ, being Thoughts u 
some of the Passages in which the words “I Will” 
are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. P. B. 
Power. 12mo. $1. 

Jenkin’s Vest Pocket Lexicon. 50 cents. 
Arthur Vandeleur, Major of the 
By the author of “Hedley Vi-- 
cars,” &c. With steel Portraits. 75 cents. 

A Book about Doctors. By J. 


12mo. $1.50. 
Day-Break; or, Light Struggling 
phant. By the author of “Passing 
ts. 
Volume II. Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testa- 
ment, completing the work. Cloth, $2.50; sheep, 
$3. 


#,* Any of the above sent by mail, post paid 
on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 29—~3t . 
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: 
 Brapsurys Gotpen or 
_ Mutopiss. New York, 1862, Ivison, Phinney § 


’ old books left by her father. 


1 Essays, 


several writers connected with the English 
biished Church, which were pestiferous 
infidel in their sentiments. Written with 


Evidences of Christianity,” “Study of the Evidences 
of Christianity,” “Prophecy,” “Mosaic Records of 
Creation,” “Inspiration,”.“The Pentateuch,” 
We sincerely hope they may prove a powerful 
counteractive of the modern phases of infidelity. 


- Caper at West Point. By an Officer of 


the United States Army. With a Descriptive 

Sketch of West Point, by Benson J. Lossing. 

Boston, H. P. Burnham. 12mo, 

pp. 367. 

West Point, as our readers well know, is not 
only one of the most picturesque spots in the Uni- 
ted States, but the seat of our great Military 
Academy, which has furnished the ablest and 
most sccomplished leaders of our army. The 
history of cadet life at that place, graphically 
portrayed as it is in this volume, by one who has 
experience of it, as a matter of course, is very 
entertaining and amusing, while it conveys an 
simmount of information in relation to the training of 
our officers, which will be acceptable to all, and 
really valuable to inany. Those who take plea- 
sure in reading of “School Days at Rugby,” or any 
other place, will find an additional charm in this 
well-written, and we may say, this handsomely- 
printed volume. 

Teas “I Wiis” or Carist. Being Thoughts 
some of the Passages in which the words 

«I Will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

By the Rev. Philip Bennet Power, M.A , Incum- 

bent of Christ’s Church, Worthing. New York, 

1862, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 

William 8. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 395. 


This is a book of real excellence. The themes 


are incompatable, and the treatment of them 
capital, No words are more gracious than “[ 
will,” when proceeding from our Lord, in the 
way of invitation, support, premise, and many of 
the passages in which they o. «1 in the New Tes- 
tament, are here brought together, and most earn- 
estly and piouslycommented upon. A perusal will 
be refreshing to the Christian, and should the book 


fa}l into careless hands, some of its rich instructions | 


may, perhaps, reach and enlighten the heart. 


Junzme’s Vest Pocket Lexicon. An English 
Dictionary of All except Familiar Words. In- 
cluding the principal Scientific and Technical 
Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, and 
Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. Philadelphia, 
1862, J. B. Lippincott § Co. 48mo, pp. 563. 

A book three inches by two, may well be put 
in a reticule or vest-pocket, and be always at 
hand.. It has, however, more recommendations 
than its portability. It is a multum im parvo in re- 
gard to its valuable contents. It leaves out of 
view most of the familiar words, which all are 
expected to know without the aid of a dictionary, 
and thus leaves room for the definitions of words 
more difficult and recondjte. Technical and scien- 
tific terms, and those of foreign measures of value, 
here find a place, and may at once be found, 
without resorting to a cumbrous lexicon. We 
regard it as a very useful, as well as cheap book, 
and if we do not carry it in our vest-pocket, we 
shall find it a very convenient reference-book for 
our table. The compiler’s labours should be 


Co. Music form, pp. 128. 

This is a charming collection of Sabbath-school 
melodies, which is popular with those who have 
used it. We commend it to the notice of Sabbath- 
school teachers. 


Ten premium Tracts for Soldiers have been 
sent to us by the American Tract Society. The 
Tracts are done up in one small package, and will 
be appropriate reading for the soldiers. 

T. O. H. P. Burnham, of Boston, have published, 
in one neat volume, price ten cents, the “ Consti- 
tution of the United States, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Washington’s Farewell Address.” 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, we have re- 
ceived “The Earl's Heirs.” A Domestic Tale. 
By the author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 

From T. O. H. P. Burnham, of Boston, we have 
received the “Old Lieutenant and his Son,” by 
‘Norman Macleod, which we have not yet looked 
over. 

- PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have on our table a loyal address by Charles 
D. Drake, delivered in St. Louis on the birthday of 
Washington. It is of excellent fabric. 

We have received a sermon, by the Rev. E. B. 


Edgar, entitled, “Remember the Days of Old.” 


Being the last sermon preached in the old Presby- 
terian Church in Westfield, New Jersey. It has 
much interesting statistical information. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
we have been favoured with “Train’s Union 
Speeches,” delivered in England. They are 
pointed, witty, pungent, and bold, and to the 
author the American public is a debtor. 

~ Also received, Arthur's Home Magazine for April; 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 930; Hall's Journal of 
Health for April; and the “Thirty-third Annual 
Report of the Inspectors of the State Penitentiary 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.” 


THE TWO LEGACIES. 


A young sailor married a thrifty young 
woman, and in a house of two rooms they 
began housekeeping, and set up the family 
altar. No beginning could promise better. 
When the young sailor was in port, he was 
at his seat in church. Sometimes his voice 
was heard in the prayer-meetings. 

After a year or two, the sailor fell down 
the hold of a vessel while she was loading, 
‘and was too much hurt to go the voyage; 
but he had a snug harbour of a home to cast 
anchor in, and a good nurse to attend him. 
When he married her, she brought only a 
small legacy to her husband—a bundle of 
These had 
‘been stowed away in an old sea-chest, and 
never examined until her husband was sick, 
when he remembered and huaoted them up 
to read; for, unused to keep within doors, 
the time sometimes hung heavily on his 
hand. 

Two or three years more passed away. 
James is well, and has his berth in the ship 
again. But he is seldom seen at church; 
another has his seat in the prayer-meeting, 
his Bible is neglected, his Sabbaths are 
broken; he has no family altar. Ina year 


or two more, James is a swearer, a bard 
drinker, a scoffer, and a visitor of low dan- 


cing- houses. 
Would you like to know the date of the 
change which had come over this poor fel- 
low? Hear his own account:—‘“ My wife’s 
legacy from her father’s old chest, that lot 
of unseaworthy old books, ruined me,” said 
James. ‘They were infidel books; blas- 
phemous books. I read them from curiosi- 
ty, but their poison entered my soul. I 
hadn’t learning enough to argue them down, 
or faith enough to rise above them; so they 
drove me on the lee shore of unbelief, and 
I am likely soon to be wrecked for ever on 
the rocks of perdition. Bad books are a 
terrible legacy.” 
In contrast with this was a wild young 
sailor, who married a poor woman Hen 
only legacy was a pewter spoon and two 
bace, The kind eat of his wife won the 
ung husband to spend his evenings at 
ome; and she told him many things of 
her godly father, and how he loved the 
books which he had left her. The young 
husband falling sick, he took up the books, 
and opened and read, and was well pleased 
with what he read. One of these was 
Arthur Dent’s “Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven;” and more and more each loved 
to hear the simple and pious talk of the 
little book, as it spoke to them of Christ and 
heavenly things. Then the young couple 
turnéd their own steps into the same “ Path- 
way.” The wife went only a little way, and 
then reached the end. But the poor hus- 
band had a longer and harder road to travel, 
yet he found the way brightening as he 
—- and he has left ashining track behind 
t is ca Pilgrim’s Progress. 
dare say you have caught sight of it—the 
man. was John Bunyan. O what a priceless : 


legacy ig a good book!—Fumily Treasury 


As it treads its trackless course; 

And passing away doth the bright rill say, 
As it leaps from its crystal source— 

All passing away on the stream of time, - 


Fo oblivion's vale, in a far off clime; 


Matter and man, we make no delay, 
To eternity's guif we are passing away. 


Passing away! mark the furrowed brow, 
And the head with its silvery hair; 


And the furrowed cheek, how they plainly speak 


That they're leaving a world of care. 
Yes, passing away; even beauty’s flower 
Is fading fast, neath the spoiler’s power, 
And fair and frail to their bed of clay, 
Adown to the tomb they are passing away. 


Passing away! shrieks the ocean's wave, 
As it breaks on the beaten shore, 
And the tortured tide is left to chide 
The cliffs with their hollow roar. 
Ay, passing away! both from palace and cot, 
‘The places which know us, will soon know us not, 
Whether peasant, or prince, nature's last debt to pay, 
At the fiat of God, we are passing away. 


Passing away, for their hour is past— — 
Earth's things; they’re a motly pyre; 

The monarch’s throne, and his sword and crown, 
And the pen and the poet’s lyre; 

All passing away, e’en the pomp of art, 

And the pride of the despot must all depart, 

And the relics of realms must each decay, 

And the names of the nations be passing away. 


Passing away! even Time himself 
Bends under his load of years; 

His limbs are frail, and his cheek grows pale, 
With the furrows of sorrowing tears; 

With his broken scythe, with a silent tread, 

He is passing on to the home of the dead; 

With a bending form, and with locks grown gray, 

Old Time himself is passing away. 


Passing away! all but God's bright throne, 
And his servant’s throne above, 
And his grace divine, and the boundless mine 
Of God’s eternal love; 
And his will to save, through a Saviour’s blood, 
The child of faith who hath washed in the flood ; 
Even earth to its framework doth all decay, 


But God in his love shall ne’er pass away. 
—Christian Guardian. 


EMBLEMS OF HEINRICH. 


after the day’s duties were done. Hard 


-had been the day’s toil, and he returned 


home dispirited. He felt that his trials 
and afflictions were too great. He wonder- 
ed why so much sorrow was appointed in life. 

As he sat before the fire, he cast a piece 
of paper into the fire-place. It took fire at 
once. As it burned it became lighter, and 
rose higher and higher; by-and-by it became 
stationary,.and assumed a bluish tint; then 
the fire would almost go out, but, as if not 
satisfied, it would again flash over it, each 
time leaving it whiter than before. This 
did not cease until it became white and very 
light, and then it floated away up the chim- 
ney, out of the smoke and dust. 

This, said Heinrich, is a reproof to me. 
The soul, as this piece of paper in the fire- 
place, is cast into this world blackened with 
sin, itself full of evil passions. Soon, by 
contact with the wicked world, it becomes 
black with sin. Then the good God applies 
the fire of tribulation to it again and again; 
each time it becowes whiter and purer; 
each time it becomes lighter and rises nearer 
to its God. It tarries here on the earth fora 
time, and then, leaving its tenement of clay, 
it soars away, a pure spirit, clothed in robes of 
spotless white. Then I will no more repine. 
I know that my God doeth all things well. 
If he chasten me, I know that it is for my 
good and His glory. If the winds of 
adversity blow, I will only cling the closer 
to my only hope, the Rock of my salvation. 

My God, help me to feel that thou doest 
all things well; help me to recognize thy 
providence in all thy dealings toward me. [ 
am but a feeble worm of the dust, and shall 
I rise up and curse my Maker? Shall I, 
who am only the creature of a day, question 
the doings of Him who is without begin- 
ning and without end? My God, let me be 
found ever humble when thou dost afflict 
me. May I ever be able to say, in all sin- 
cerity, “‘Thy will be done.” 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


A wild and terrible legend is that of the 
middle ages, which personified the Jewish 
nation by the traits of the Wandering Jew. 
It represents an old man, with naked feet, 
uncovered head, and long white beard, 
wandering ceaselessly over the earth. His 
face is pale, a mark of blood is upon his 
forehead, his eyes burn like sapphires be- 
neath their oblique lids. With an eagle- 
like nose, and blood like lips, squalid and 
harsh in features, and clad in a coarse 
woollen gown, he ever pursues, with a staff 
in hand, his interminable journey. Speak- 


knowing not the purposes of God concerning 
himself, and ever driven onward by a secret 
impulse, he is transported from place to 
‘se with the speed of the wind; and as the 
ong centuries come successively to a close, 
his old age renews itself with the vigour of 
youth, in order that he may complete the 
weary round of ages. _— 

The: people wonder as he hastens past. 
Once or twice only has he paused to tell 
his story. He was of the Jewish nation, 
Ahasuerus by name, and a shoemaker by 
trade. Dwelling in Jerusalem, he perse- 
cuted our Saviour, and was of those who 
cried, *Crucify him!” The sentence of 
death having been pronounced, he ran to 
his house, before which Jesus was to pass 
on his way to Calvary. Taking his child in 
his arms, he stood at the door with all his 
family, to behold the procession. Our 
Saviour, weighed down by the heavy bur- 
den of the cross, leaned fur a moment 
against the wall; and the Jew, to show his 
zeal, struck the innocent one with cruel 
blows, and, pointing to the place of execu- 
tion, bade him go on. Then Jesus, turning 
to the unfeeling child of Israel, said: 

«Thou refusest rest to the Son of God; 

I go, for it must needs be: 

But for thee there shall be no rest 

Or repose until I return. 

Go forth on thy long journey. 

Leave thine own: traverse mountains and seas, 

Pausing neither in the cities nor in the deserts; 

_No where—not even in the tomb. 

As an example to the universe, and bearing , 

Every where the heavy weight of my curse. 

Much shalt thou long for death, thy deliverance, 

But shalt not die until the day of judgment.” 


He assists at the crucifixion, and then 
goes forth a mysterious stranger, whose 
feet shall become familiar with all lands. 

How, age after age, he longs for the 
sweets of death, and the repose of the tomb! 
But, in spite of death, he must live on; his 
dust shall not mingle with that of his ances- 
tors. He drags himself from a gloomy 
cavern of Mount Carmel, shaking the dust 
from his beard, grown even to his knees. 
Nine grinning skulls are before him. He 
seizes and hurls them from the top of the 
mountain, and they go bounding down the 
rocks. They are the skulls of his, parents, 
of his wife, and six small children, all of 
whom have been able to die; but he cannot. 
He rushes into the flames of falling Jerusa- 
lem, and attempts to bury himself beneath 
the crumbling ruins of Rome; but in vain. 
Flying from cities and men, the wanderer 
seeks the solitary places of the earth. He 
climbs the everlasting mountains; passing 
beyond the region of verdure and of dashing 
torrents, his feet tread the seas of amethyst 
and opal. Above him are only peaks 
shrouded in mists and eternal snows. The 
daring eagle soars not so high. There are 
no sounds save the crackling of the glaciers. 
The soul seems almost to touch the Shores 
above. There, surely, the Wandering Jew 
shall rest! No. A pursuing angel un- 
sheaths a sword of flaming fire, and lo! the 
wanderer beholds once more in the heavens 
the drama of the crucifixion. The way 
from earth to heaven is storied with myriads 
of celestial beings radiant with light. Be- 
fore him are all the martyrs, saints, and 


sages who have ever lived and died. For 


One day Heinrich was sitting in his room. 


ing all languages, and traversing all lands, 


a moment he gazes upon the vision, and 
turns away, chased by the sword of flame, 
and demons of frightful form. Then he 
in wanders over , ever 
ieces of copper in his et, ever with the 
are of blood upon hie forehead. Madden- 
ed with the agony of life, he throws himself 
into the crater of Etna, but the boiling 


.| liquid and sulpburous flames harm him not. 


The floods of lava vomit him forth, for his 
hour is not yetcome, Embarking upon the 
sea, the wind raises its surface into moun- 
tain waves—the vessel divides, and all 
perish save the Wandering Jew. Too light 
to sink in the ocean, its waves cast him 
upon the hated shore. He plunges into a 
hundred bloody conflicts, without sword or 
shield. Allin vain. The leaden balls rain 
harmlessly upon him; battle-axes and cime- 
ters glance from his charmed body. " Where 
mounted squadrons fight with the fury of 
demons, he casts himself under the feet of 
the horsemen, and is unharmed, so riveted 
are his soul and body together. He says to 
Nero, “‘Thou art drunk with blood;’’ to 
Christian and Mussulman, ‘ Drunk art thou 
with blood.” They invent the most horri- 
ble tortures for his punishment, yet injure 
him not. Jeaving, in his vain pursuit of 
death, the lands that throb with life and 
industry, the Wandering Jew treads the 
solitary jungles of the tropics. He walks 
in poisoned air, and fierce lions and flat- 
headed serpents will only sport with him as 
he hastens by. And thus he wanders: 
“Traversing mountains and seas, 
Pausing neither in cities nor the desert; __ 
No where—not even in the tomb!” 


How a Non-Combatant Feels on a 


Battle-Field. 


A Fort Donelson “correspondent of the 


New York Tribune writes: 

‘‘ Few persons are there who have not 
some curiosity about battle fields, and who 
do not desire to know how men feel when 
under fire, especially before custom has 
made them feel indifferent or secure. Most 
of those who were at Donelson must have 
had this experience, as the field was such 
that few could go to any part of it without 
incurring more or less risk. Hardly any 
one could see the’ enemy or their guns, and 
consequently the first intimation of their 
presence would be the falling of a shell, or 
the rattling of shot or balls in his immediate 
vicinity. I do not suppose I have much 
physical or moral courage, but the sensa- 
tions under fire, judging from my experi- 
ence, are different from what is expected. 
A reasoning man at first feels alarmed, and 
his impulse is to run away; and if he has 
no reason to stand, probably does run; but 
at each exposure he grows less timid, and 
after hearing cannister and grape about his 
ears a dozen times, begins to think he is 
not destined to be hurt. He still feels 
rather uneasy, perhaps; but the danger 
becomes fascinating, and; though he does 
not wish to be hit, he likes to have narrow 
escapes, and so voluntarily places himself 
in a position where he can incur more 
risk. After a little while he begins to rea- 
son the matter; reflects upon the doctrine 
of probabilities, and how much powder and 
lead is necessarily wasted before any man 
is killed or wounded. Why should he be, 
he thinks, so much more unlucky than many 
other people; and he soon can hear the 
whizzing of bullets with a tolerable degree 
of equanimity, though he involuntarily 
dodges, or tries to dodge, the cannon balls 
or shells that go howling around his imme- 


diate neighbourhood. In the afternoon he. 


is quite a different creature from what he 
was inthe morning, and involuntarily smiles 
to see a man betray the same trepidation 
which he himself exhibited a few hours 
before’ The more he is exposed to fire, 
the better he can bear it; and the timid 
being of to-day is the hero of to-morrow; 
‘and he who runs from danger on the first 
battle-field will run into it on the next, and 
court the hazard he once so dreaded. Thus 
courage, as it is styled, is little more with 
most men than custom; and they learn to 
despise what has often threatened without 
causing them harm. If wounded, they learn 
wounds are less painful than they supposed, 
and then the doctrine of probabilities teaches 
them once more they are less liable to be 
wounded again. So the mental process 
goes on, until the nerves become by degrees 
the subjects of will; and he only fears who 
has not the will to be brave.’’ 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


A singular incident of the attack on 
Fort Henry is related by the Evansville 
Journal. The rains, which had fallen for 
some days before the fight, softened the 


earthworks into a sort of heavy mud.° 


During the engagement a shot from the 
Essex threw a great wad of this mud into 
the mouth of the ten-inch columbiad in 
the fort. The rebels, not noticing the queer 
cartridge thus furnished them, rammed in 
theirs, and, of course, drove the mud in 
ahead of it, filling up the vent and chamber 
so that the gun could not be fired. The 
Journal says the double load of mud and 
powder is still in the gun, and it will take 
some trouble to get it out. 


THE PRISON FLOWER. 


Count Charles Veramont de Charney, a 
man of considerablglearning and exquisite 
taste, and particulafty distinguished for the 
Philosophical Analysis, was implicated in a 
conspiracy against the first Napoleon, was 
arrested unexpectedly, and confined in the 
fortress of Fenestrelle. Here, separated 
alike from the votaries of pleasure and sci- 
ence, his home was henceforth a sombre 
and denuded chamber; his only attendant 
a jailor, his only companions his own deso- 
lating thoughts. 

He was allowed neither books, nor pens 
and paper, and many were the methods 
which he adopted to seek occupation and 
amusement. He chalked and pencilled the 
walls of his room with cyphers, and dates 
commemorating the happy events of his 
youth. The savan employed himself in 
unravelling cotton and silk; the philosopher 
constructed paper out of reeds, and ships of 
nutshells; the man of genius manufactured 
whistles, carved boxes, and filagree baskets 
out of kernels. For. a moment, perhaps, 
these ingenuities pleased him; the next he 
trod them under foot in disgust. 

One day, at the prescribed hour, he was 
taking his usual exercise in the narrow 
court-yard, and observed a feeble vegetable 
—a seed scarce bursting into life, sickly 
and languishing. His first thought was to 
crush it with his foot; but he arrested this 
impulse, and. stooped down to examine the 
plant more closely. He discovered at the 
upper end a kind of tough double valve, 
which, closing over the young leaves, thus 
preserved them from contact with any rough 
substance, and enabled them to pierce the 
earthy crust, in order to obtain air and sun- 
shine. And the poor prisoner gazed on-the 
prison plant with a brotherly affection, and 
day after day watched it with an interest 
that was strange to himself. Henceforth it 
was his hobby; he drew from it comfort, 
enlightenment, hope; the picciola was to 
him as a friend. 

We have not the space to tell of all the 
interest that the picciola—purple, pink, and 
white, edged with a little silver fringe— 
excited in the prisoner; how anxiously he 
watched it from his prison window; how he 

leaded for water in the saltry weather, that 
it might not perish; how devotedly he was 
attached to it, and how keenly his sensi- 
bility was awakened at the least approach 
of danger to his beloved plant. He lived 
for it—a strange, romantic life—and the 
report went abroad that he was mad. 
_ “A man,” said Napoleon, hearing of all 
that he had done and said of this plant, 
‘who can concentrate his whole intellect in 


THE PRE 


the study of a blade of grass, may make an 
excellent botanist, but no conspirator. I 
pardon him. Let him have back his estates, 
oi him cultivate them himself if he 
And then, after many years of lonely 
captivity, Charney quitted Fenestrelle; but 
not alone. Could he leave his firet, his 
constant friend? Transplanting it into a 
large box filled with good mould, he carried 
his picciola triumphantly away with him; 
picciola, to whom he owed his best philoso- 
consoling creed—friendship, love, 
ife, liberty—every thing. 


BASHFUL MEN. 


Let all bashful people, and there are a 
great many of them, take comfort and con- 
solation from the remarks of a modern 
writer touching their class: 

We seldom see a genuine bashful man 
who is not the soul of honour. Though 
such may blush and stammer, and appear 
awkward, shrug their shoulders, and appear 
unable to throw out with ease the thoughts 


commend us to bashful men for real friends. 

There are fine touches in their character 
that time will mellow and bring out; per- 
ceptions as delicate as the faintest tint of 
the unfolded roses; and their thoughts are 
none the less refined and beautiful, that 
they do not flow with the impetuosity of 
the shallow streamlet. — 

It is a wonder that such men are not 
more appreciated; that young women, with 
cally good hearts and cultivated intellects, 
will reward the gallant Sir Mustachio Brain- 
less with smiles and attentions, because he 


countenance, with a Parisian elegance, while 
they will scarce condescend to look upon 
the worthier man, who feels for them a rev- 
erence so great that his very mute glance is 
a worship. 

The man who is bashful in the presence 
of women is their defender when the loose 
tongue of the slanderer would defame them. 
It is not he who boasts of his conquests, or 
dares to talk glibly of failings that exis 
only in his imagination; his cheek will 
flush with resentment; his eyes flash with 
anger, to hear the sacred name of woman 
coupled with a coarse oath; and yet he who 
would die to defend them, is least honoured 
by the majority of the sex. 

Ladies! a word in your ear. Have you 
lovers, and would you possess a worthy hus- 
band? Choose, then, the man whose deli- 
cacy of deportment, whose sense of your 
worth, leaves him to stand aloof, while 
others, with less modesty and no feeling, 
crowd around‘you. If he blushes, if he 
stammers, even at your approach, consider 
these things as signs of his exalted opinion 
of your sex. If he is retiring and modest, 
let not a thousand fortunes weigh him down 
in the balance; for depend upon it, with 
him your life will be happier, even with 
comparative poverty, than with many who 
are surrounded by the splendour of a palace. 


GOOD FOR MR. LINCOLN. 


the Philadelphia Bud/etin) that during the 
recent visit of the Finance Committee of 
our Board of Trade to Washington, an in- 
formal visit was paid to President Lincoln, 
by whom the Committee was received with 
all of his well known affability and cor- 
diality. Encouraged by the President’s 
open manner, one of the members of the 
Committee made bold to attack him directly 
upon the topic nearest his own heart, when 
the following dialogue ensued: 

‘““Mr. President, I wish you would tell 
me where the Burnside expedition has 
gone.” 

“‘ Why, don’t you know where they have 
gone? I thought every body knew that.” 

‘Well, sir, is may appear very ignorant 
in me, but I must confess I don’t know, 
and that I would like to know, exceeding- 
] 

‘‘ You really surprise me, sir. The papers 
have been full of it; every body has been 
talking of it, and I did not suppose there 
was any body who did not know all about 
it. Of course I will tell you, if you will 
promise not to give your authority.” 

The gentleman promised solemnly. 

The President drew his chair close to 
him, and with his hand carefully interposed 
between him and the rest of the company, 
whispered, with mysterious emphasis : 

‘The Burnside expedition, sir, has gone 


to seal”? 
THE WIND AND THE SEA. 


The sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs wherever he goes; 
. His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose. 
He lays down at the feet of the sun, 
And shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad-backed billows fall fainton the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty sea. 


But the wind is sad and restless, 
And cursed with an inward pain; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 
But you hear him still complain. 

‘He wails on the barren mountains, 

And shrieks on the wintry sea; 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 
And shudders all over the aspen tree. 


Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is bes-— | 
The laughter that slips from the Ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless Wind’s unrest. 
There's a pang in all rejoicing; 
A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdeas, 
Are singing the self same strain. 


THE TROGONS OF THE ISTHMUS. 


“About north-west from the island of 
Taboga, and not far from Panama, there is 
a peculiar mountainous region around and 
in the vicinity of the Cerro de Cobra. The 
latter is a mountain about 1600 feet high, 
clothed yet with the primitive forest of high 
trees and graceful fan-leaved palms. The 
low grounds intervening between the base 
and the beach is covered in most places 
with dense brushwood. This region, as we 
discovered the other day, abounds with 
many species of that highly interesting 
family of birds called Trogons, the members 
of which are peculiar to the hotter regions 
of America and India. Among all the 
feathered tribes perhaps there are none 
more conspicuous for brilliancy and beauty 
of plumage. 

At the head of the family stands the 
Trogon resplendens, as well for its size, as 
magnificence of plumage, a little larger than 
a pigeon; it has the feet and bill of the 
parrot, with the ‘plumage of the humming- 
bird, in addition to several long, brilliant, 
green-coloured feathers extending over the 
tail three feet in length; but mere descrip- 
tion would fail to convey an adequate idea 
of a bird so charming and beautiful, nor has 
the painter much better success. They are 
found only in two other places, that is in 
the State of Guatemala and in the province 
of Chiriqui, in New Granada. One must 
see them, as we have, amidst the oak forests 
that skirt the base of the volcano of Chiri- 
qui, to have an idea of their beauty. Their 
peculiar call first startles the ear in the 
silence of the forest, then seen passing from 
one tree to another, as the sunlight strikes 
the brilliant green and crimson red, with 
the floating tail plumes; one does not know 
which to admire most, gorgeousness of 
colouring, or gracefulness of carriage. 

This is the famed “bird of the Incas.” 
From its plumage were drawn the crown- 
plumes of the Mexican emperors, which 
could only be worn from the head dress of 
royal blood, and its feathers could oaly be 
used to construct pictures destined to adorn 
the royal residence. Cortes tells that three 
hundred men were employed for the rearing 


and preservation of these birds. Yet we 
have known large sums offered to the 


to which they would give expression, yet 


can fold a shawl gracefully, and has a dandy 


We learn from excellent authority (says 


_centre of the piece. 


SBYTERIAN. 


Indians for a live specimen without success. | grown any after their tops became diseased, 


In the Mexican kings, the strong contrast 

between this apparent love of nature and 

acquiescence in human sacrifices is only 

explained as the egotism of barbaric mag- 
nee. 

Specimens of this fine bird are occasion- 
ally brought to Panama by the Panama 
Railroad Company’s steamers from Guate- 
mala; want of similar industry in Chiriqui 
has made the latter so long unknown as 
one of the inhabitants of the King of the 
Trogonide. | 

The female differs from the male in not 
having the tips and outer webs of the tail 
feathers barred with white; the crimson 
also is less vivid. 


A USEFUL DOG. 


Mr. Schenck, at the Farms, has a dog 
which goes out near the railroad track every 
night, a few minutes before it is time for 
the cars, and waits until they pass, then 
picks up the paper which is thrown off by 
the expressman, and carries it to his master. 
He is always on hand at the regular time, 
and never fails to bring the paper when it 
is there. Monday night he came back 
without it, and so confident was Mr. Schenck 
that it had not been thrown off, that he 
walked to Rockport, and there learned that 
another person had been on the route that 
day, instead of the regular expressman, and 
had forgotten to throw it off. This same 
dog used to get the paper by the stage coach, 
before the cars commenced running, and 
never missed being at his post when the 
stage came along.— Cape Ann Advertiser. 


Farm and Garden. 


AcTION oF SALT AND SALTPETRE ON 
Meat.—The following interesting account 
of the action of salt and saltpetre on meat 
will, doubtless, be new to many of our read- 
ers:—The manner in which salt operates in 
its preservative functions, is obvious. Salt, 
by its strong affinity, in the first place, ex- 
tracts the juices from the substance of meat 
in sufficient quantity to form a saturated 
solution with the water contained in the 
juice, and the meat then absorbs the satu- 


| rated brine in the place of the juice extract- 


ed by the salt in the first place. Thus 
matter, incapable of putrefaction, takes the 
place of that portion of the meat which is 
most perishable. Such, however, is not 
the only office of salt as a means of preserv- 
ing meat; it also acts by its astringency 
in contracting the fibres of the muscles, 
and so excludes the action of air on the 
interior of the substance of the meat. The 
last mentioned operation of salt as an anti- 
septic, is evinced by the diminution of the 
volume of meat to which it is applied. The 
astringent action of saltpetre on meat is 
much greater than that of salt, and thereby 
renders the meat to which it is applied very 
hard; but in small quantities, it consider- 
ably assists the antiseptic action of salt, 
and it also prevents the destruction of the 
florid, or red, colour of the meat by the ap- 
plication of salt. From the foregoing state- 
ment of the mode of the operation of salt 
and saltpetre on meat, it will be perceived 
that the application of these matters dete- 
riorates, in a considerable degree, the nutri- 
tive, and, to some extent, the wholesome 
qualities of meat; and, therefore, in their 
use the quantity applied should be as small 
as possible, consistent with the perfect pre- 
servation of the meat. 


PLANTING APPLE TREES.—Never before 
have apple trees been so extensively planted 
as during the past autumn. Farmers are 
beginning to realize that raising good fruit 


is a profitable business. The apple crop 


the past season was not as large as in 1860, 
but the prices, notwithstanding the high 
rates of freight, have been good, and it is 
said that the fruit-growers have realized as 
much profit from their crop as in the pre- 
vious more plentiful years. » We hear of 
cases where $400 an acre has been paid for 
Baldwin apples on the trees—the buyer to 
gather the fruit. An intelligent farmer, a 
few days since, told us that he was going to 
plant 1000 Baldwin apple trees, and re- 
marked that his only regret was that he 
had not done so ten years ago. He had no 


| doubt that this, and other winter varieties, 


will always command a fair price. Even if 
they do not, he thought “it would pay to 
grow them to feed cattle and hogs.”’?’ The 
varieties planted most extensively are the 
Baldwin, the Golden and Roxbury Russett, 
and Rhode Island Greening. There can be 


no doubt that the soil and climate of West-. 


ern New York are very favourable to the 
growth of apples, pears, &c. The fruit is 
exceedingly fair, and will always command 
good prices. A considerable quantity of 
winter apples have been sent from here to 
England. We have no doubt that those 
who have exercised due care in assorting 
out all poor and bruised fruit, and in seeing 
that they have been carefully handled, will 
realize handsome profits from their invest- 
ments. Many apples are also sent from this 
neighbourhood to Canada. -The variety 
which commands the highest price in Mon- 
treal is the Pomme Grise. It will readily 
bring $4.50 to $5 per barrel, while the 
Baldwin sells for $5.50. It is a most excele 
lent apple, but of not sufficient size to suit 
the popular demand with us. Itis a favour- 
ite with all whe judge apples by the taste, 
rather than by the eye. The Bourassa is 
also a popular apple in Montreal. Both 


these varieties bear well in this section, and. 


should be more generally planted, especially 
by all who expect to send apples to Canada. 
— Genesee Farmer. 


THE Poor Turnips.—lIt is time for the 
spring birds to return’ Welcome them. 
Do not wantonly kill them. Make much 
of them. They are capital helps to the 
farmers; they are cheap help; and, more- 
over, can do what other help cannot. A 
naturalist—that is,a gentleman who studies 
natural history, birds, animals, and any of 
God’s works—visited a farmer, and the 
farmer complained that his crop of turnips 
was getting worse and worse every day. 
The naturalist went into the field and ex- 
amined the turnip, and he discovered every 
plant invested with wireworms. ‘Have 
you been killing the small birds?” asked 
the gentleman. ‘ My,neighbour and I kill- 
ed fifteen hundred sparrows this spring,” 
answered the farmer. That explained the 
mystery. The farmer had killed his best 
friends. The poor little sparrows would 
have destroyed the wireworms, and saved 
the crop. 


CUTTING OFF THE Tops TO PREVENT 
Potato Rot.—G. P. Serviss, of Glen, 
Montgomery county, New York, writing to 
the Country Gentleman, says:—About a 
year or so ago, I gave you the result of a 
couple of experiments I tried in raising 
potatoes. Now, to back my former opinion, 
I will give you the result of an experiment 
made in the fall of 1861. I had about a 
quarter of an acre of June potatoes planted 
on yellow loam ground. They grew finely, 
and had far advanced to maturity, when I 
discovered their tops began to be diseased. 
I immediately took a scythe and cut off the 
tops of all the rows excepting two, near the 
One of the latter I 
left in the state nature had formed it; the 
other I pulled the tops by hand, leaving 
the tubers in the ground. Now for the 
result. At digging time in the fall I found 
the tubers in those rows that had their tops 
cut off, and the row that had its tops pulled 
off, of equal size; and, as nearas I could 
judge, had an equal number of rotten tubers 
in a row, and they were but few. The row 
that was left as nature had formed it, had 
about four times as many rotten tubers as 
either of the rows that. had their tops cut 
off, or the one that had its tops pulled off 
by hand. Not only that, but the tubers 
that were not injured were no larger than 
the tubers were in the former rows, thus 
showing conclusively that they had not 


and that it would have been better to have 
cut their tops, thereby checking the disease 
before it extended to the tu Some 
farmers recommend digging, immediately 
after the tops begin to show signs of the 
disease. But I prefer cutting their 
and leaving the tubers in the ground till 
uite late in the fall, for two reasons: 
irst, they keep their flavour better than 
they would if exposed to the air. Second, 
there are sometimes tubers that have been 
inoculated with the disease which cannot 
be discovered if dug immediately, and if 
put in the cellar, or in heaps, in this way 
will cause the destruction of many tubers 
that were free from disease at the time of 
digging. 


Children’s Column. 


SINGING AWAY, LITTLE BIRDIE, 


During a snow-storm in April, as I was 
looking from my window, I heard a robin 
singing very cheerily high up in a maple tree 
near the house, in spite of the snow and cold 
weather. It suggested these verses; and I 
hope the children will learn the robin’s lesson. 


Singing away, little birdie, 
Singing high up in the tree, 
_ Though the snow- flakes are falling around thee, 
And the north wind blows drearily. 
Singing away, little birdie, 
Though the branches are leafless and brown. 
Rocking high up in the tree-top, 
Thy sweet notes come cheerily down. 


Singing away, little birdie, 
There is hope and there’s joy in thy song; 
It says the cold weather is over, 
And the summer is coming ere long. 
Singing away, little birdie; 
The bright days are coming to thee, 
When with mate and with feathery fledglings, 
Thou’lt find a soft nest in this tree. 


_ Singing away, little birdie; 

Our Father, O! teach me to praise, 

When clouds and thick darkness are round me, 
And sorrow o’ershadows my days. 

Thy lesson I’m learning, sweet birdie, 
As thou singest high up in the tree, 

Of faith and of love for our Father, 
Who careth for thee and for me. 

—Child’s Paper 


NO PAINS, NO GAINS. 


A STORY OF AN ENGLISH BOY. 


A little boy, named Samuel, was seen to 


pick up an old horse-shoe in the road. What 
did he do with it? He took it to a black- 
smith, and sold it as old iron, for a penny. 
It was the first penny he ever had to call his 
own. This penny was saved till it should be 
wanted. 

The next penny little Samuel had was not 
found, but got by hard work. “If you will 
move away the rubbish from my door,” said a 
man, “I will give you a penny.” To work 
the boy went, and soon got his reward. 

“Now,” said the man, “if you show me 
this penny in a fortnight, I will give you 
another. But first let me put a mark upon it, 
that I may know it again.” He knew that 
boys like to spend their money, and he had a 
mind to try Samuel in this way. 

‘There is the penny, sir,” cried Samuel, 
when the fortnight had passed away. “That 
is right,” said the man; “ycu shall have 
another, for you know how to keep as well as 
earn.” 

Samuel had now threepence; and with his 
first money he bought a hymn-book. 

If a penny is worth having, it is worth the 


trouble of earning. ‘“ No gains without pains.” | 


So thought Samuel, or at least he acted upon 
this thought. All boys do not think and act. 

The parents of Samuel were in an humble 
condition, and the little boy had to go out at 
‘an early age to work for his living. But one 
morning, before he left home, as he passed his 
mother’s room, he heard her voice praying. 
She was calling upon God to bless her son 
Samuel. ‘“O!” said he, ‘if my mother prays 
so that I may have a new heart, I ought to 
pray for it too!” He felt unhappy; he saw 
sin in a way he had never seen it before, and 
went away into a quiet corner to pray. As he 
thought of his evil ways, he prayed to God to 
forgive him, for the sake of Jesus. He asked 
for a new heart—a heart to hate sin, to love 
the Saviour, and to obey his will. From that 
hour be became a praying youth. He did not 
go back to folly, as some young people do, but 
grew in grace and wisdom. : 


Samuel went as boy to assist in a shop. He | 


had to begin his labour at six in the morning, 
and often had not done till very late at night. 
A few more years passed away, and Samuel 
had, after great care and toil, saved as mach 
as thirty pounds. That was a large sum of 
money; what did he do with it? Why, he 
gave it all to his mother, who was poor and ill, 
and needed it. ‘That was the best outlay I 
ever made,” he said, when he grew up to be a 
man. ‘No money can be compared in value 
with a parent’s blessing.” Let all boys and 
girls think of these words. 

Samuel went to work again, and saved more 
money. What did he do with these savings? 
He bought coals, and sent them ina sabe to 
two sisters, who had to get their living by sew- 
ing, and who were in need. 

He was a good servant to his (master. He 
knew that much depends on doing things well 
—taking pains to do them as they ought to be 
done. He used to say, “In whatever station 
a Christian is found, he should strive to do all 
things in the best manner.” “Servants, what- 
soever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord.” 
That was Samuel’s plan, and a good plan, — 

When he became a little older, he went into 
business with his brother. They kept a small 
shop, and sold butter and cheese, tea and 
sugar, and many other things. The people 
soon found that Samuel sold good articles, 
always spoke the truth, and was honest; and 
they felt that they were quite safe in dealing 
at his shop. | 

God blessed this pious young man in his 
trade. After a short time he got along so well 
as to keep five men and three horses to do his 
work; but onward and upward he went for 
years, till three hundred men and one hundred 
horses were hardly enough for his great trade. 
He had now become a merchant in the large 
city of Bristol. 

But he lived not for this world only. He 
had given his heart to Christ, and he desired 
to live for his glory. Long before he had be- 
come a man, he sought to be useful. Near to 
where he lived, there were many wicked 
people. ‘Can I do any good for your chil- 
dren?” said he. Yes, there was a way. A 
Sunday-school was begun, and he became one 
of its teachers.. ‘No pains, no gains,” said he 
once more. No good can be done without 
labour and prayer; he worked on till he found 
his reward, in seeing some of the little chil- 
dren come to Christ. 

While he tried to benefit others, he did not 
forget the state of his own soul. He wrote for 
his own use such rules as these: Resolved— 

To seek a deeper sense of my awful state 
through sin. 

To seek to get clear proof that I am accepted 
through Christ. . 

To make the service of God the great object 
of my life. 

To redeem time, and to be moderate in eat- 
in 
my:soul may grow in grace, and be happy. 

o read every day a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, 
To do all this, looking for the help of the 
Holy Spirit. 


At last he was laid on a dying bed. How | 


did he then feel, and what did he then say? 
Hear his word: 
“‘T see that I can do nothing to merit heaven. 
‘In my hand no price I bring;. 
Simply to thy cross I cling.’ 
I trust in the merits and atoning blood of my 
Saviour. He will keep me; I am safe.” 
And then he calmly said, “I like to hear of 
heaven; but what I rejoice in, is that Christ 
will be there. Where he is, there I shall be 
also. I shall see him as he is.” 
Many other pious words were spoken by 
him about Jesus and heaven; and then he 


and drinking, and sleeping, in order that’ 


| died, happy in the Lord, April, 1851, aged 


fifty-seven. 

We have seen in this poor boy and rich mer- 
chant, how true it is that there are “no gains 
without pains.” And though the little girls 
and boys may never get on as he did—for it ie 
the will of God that many of them should fill 
an humble station—yet they may be like him 
in many things. They can obey their parents; 
they can be busy, and honest, and truthful; 
they can be kind to all; they can love.prayer; 
they can seek the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
and by his grace be led to give up their hearts 
to Christ. There is no one so poor but he may 
have the “best riches”—and no one so lowly, 
but he may do some good in the world. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


We have now ready, of our own Manufacture, 
A Complete and Extensive Assortment of 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 

Made of the very best Materials, and equal, if not 
superior, in Style and Finish to any now in the 
Market, whilst they are offered at 

Lower Prices than any Others. 
The Assortment comprises several new Varieties, 
as well as 
NEW DESIGNS AND CLASPS. 
Every Album is furnished with a 
TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX, 
Printgp 1n 


List of Styles and Prices. 


EXTENSION AND POCKET ALBUMS. 
No. 1. Bound in morocco tucKa, for 12 Portraits, $0.75 


to display six Portraits 7 
3. “ 24 00 
4. Imt. mor, bed 12 90 
5. « tucks, 12 
6. clasp, a « 1.25 
66 tucks, 24 1,00 
8.Turkey mor, “ 12 « 1.50 
9. bd bed a « 2.00 
ALBUMS FOR THE CEKTRE TABLE. 

10.Cloth, gilt edges, for 20 Portraits, $1.25 
ll. 30 1.50 

13. “ “ 60 “ 
*,* An the above four styles, with clasp, cents extra. 
* 14. p Portraits, 2.50 
20. 66 40 4.50 
21. 66 50 6.00 

“ 

24. “ “ “ “ 40 “ 6.75 
25. “ 50 “ 6.00 
26. Velvet, gilt mount’g “ « 5.50 
27. “ 30 5.75 
28. “ 40 “ 6.00 
29. “ 50 6.50 
30. Turkey, “ .00 

IMPERIAL QUARTO ALBUMS. 
This superb Album is intended for the full-size 


Oval Portraits, or for Groups and Landscapes. 
Turkey Antique, with elegant Clasp, for ,~ Portraits, = 


“ “ 50 “ 14.00 
Published 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 8—3t 


-NIGHT’S COOKING EXTRACTS. 
For flavourin 
Cakes, Jellies, Blanc Mange, Sauces, Junket, &c. 
Ladies, try these Extracts, and you will be sur- 
prised at the improvement in P si Desserts. They 
are made with great care, of the best materials, 
and are warranted to retain all the flavour and 
strength of the article represented, in a purified 
form. 
ey are put up in neat style, at Twenty five 
Cents ‘per Bottle, or Five Bottles, Assorted, for 
One Dollar. 
Twenty different Flavours, comprising: 
VANILLA, PINEAPPLE, ROSE, 


LEMON, STRAWBERRY, PEACH, 4c. 
ALMOND, RASPBERRY, CELERY, &c. 
ORANGE, NECTARINE, GINGER, &c. 


These Extracts are for sale by most of the 
rincipal Grocers, and by the Eighth street 
Trimmings and Fancy Goods’ Stores. 7 
Ja Ask for Knight’s, the best made. 
KNIGHT’S LIQUID RENNET, 
For making, in a few minutes, Curds and Whey, 
Junket and Cold Custards. Price 25 cents. 
Prepared and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
E. KOCHERSPERGER & CO., 
No. 7 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 22—2t* 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —Ozford, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania.—In a health- 
ful and easily accessible location, it affords ad- 
vantages for a thorough and normal education. 
The course of study includes the Ornamental 
branches, and most of the solid branches taught 
in our Colleges. The next Session will open 
May 7, 1862. For Circulars, address 
mar 22—4t Miss H. BAKER, Principal. 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 

Lavwr lle, New Jersey.—The Summer 

Session will commence on Thursday, the Ist of 
ay. oe C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
mar 22—5t . 


A PHYSICIAN, DESIRING TO CHANGE 
his Profession, offers for sale his Dwelling 

House; Office, and Lot, situate in‘a Village, six 

miles from Railroad, in Middle Pennsylvania. 
For further particulars, address 

JOHN C. MYERS, 
mar 22—3t* Kensington, Philadelphia. 


OLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA— West Penn Square, 
Philadelphia.—The College affords facilities for the 
thorough professional training of Civil, Mining, 
and Mechanical Architects, Practical 
Chemists, and Metallurgists, which will compare 
favourably with those of the best Polytechnic In- 
stitutions of pon and our Diploma is received 
as conclusive evidence of proficiency by the first 
Engineers and Companies engaged in works of 
improvement. 
he course on Military Engineering includes 
Siege Operations, Field Fortifications, Strategy, 
Tactics, and Drill. The Ninth Annual Catalogue 
may be had, on a to 
ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M D., 
mar 8—13t President of Faculty. 


ELAWARE MILITARY ACADEMY—Aié 
Wilmington, Delaware.—The Session of 
this Institution commenced on Monday, February 
3d. All the branches of a thorough English and 
Classical education, the Infantry and Artillery 
Drills, and other “ Elements of Military Art and 
Science,” are taught by experienced and com 
tent Instructors. The Moral Training of Cadets, 
and their Habits, are carefully attended to. 
Students may enter at any time, and will be 
charged only from the date of entrance. 
For Circulars apply to 
President Delawere Mit 
ware Milita 
feb 8—8t 


LT ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


‘ AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA., 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

_ july 20—tf H. C. BLAI 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartze & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
od ae Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK! 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. 


Designed for Use in Christian Worship in the 
Sanctuary and Lecture-Room. Compiled by 
the Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Price 
$1.50. 

This Book will be ready on the first of April. 
It contains twelve hundred Psalms and Hymns, 
with two hundred and fifty Tunes, selected from 
all the various sources within the Compiler’s 
reach, without regard to the expense incurred in 
securing the right to use the choicest produc- 
tions of our most eminent musical authors and 


ts. 
“ this work an attempt has been made to set- 
tle, in some measure, by a generous compromise, 
that annoying difference of opinion concernin 
congregational and choir singing—two-thirds o 
the Hymns are adapted to es, the remainder 
left free. 

Ministers or Committees mailing One Dollar to 
the Publishers shall receive a copy for examina- 
tion. 

Churches shall be supplied, for first introduc- 
tion, at One Hundred Dollars per Hundred Copies. 


Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
No. 51 and 53 John street, New York. 
This work will be sold b 
SMITH, ENGLISH 
mar 15—3teow* 


| By which a 


Custards, Puddings,_Pies, 


| SOLDIER’S TRA 


March 29, 1862. 


EW CARD PORTRAITS, 


Gux. GRANT, Gun. 

“ ROSENCRAN “ Sean 

“ REYNOLDS, “ SIGEL, 

“« ANDERSON, “ BUCKNER, 


VAN WYOK. of 

“ , of In Com 

McCALMONT, CoL. GALLAGHER 
Secretary STANTON, Lisut-Cot. BACKMAN, 
Price ten cents each, or twenty Portraits for 
one dollar. 


Published 
. WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 21—3¢t 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIIn 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
. B.—Gentlemen visi t 

for their Orders. 21—1y 

EMOVAL.—Jaues R. Wass, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

as removed to the South. east Corner Walnut 

8 on) where he 

see his Friends and Customers. oa 

8 y packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may 


in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantia] manner with their new ted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
For in regard to 
eys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, é£c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Company’s Buripines, Sours-sast Corner op 
Watnut Fourts Srrests, 
Authorized Capital, . 
Puid u Capital, . . 250.000 
ncorporated 1850.—Charter Perpetual. 
Insures Lives during the natural life, or for 
short terms, grants annuities and endowments, 
the issues of life. ctin as Exec 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
Policies of Life Insurance issued at the usval 
mutual rates of other com panies—with pro- 
fite to the assured—last Bonus January, 186], 
being 43 per cent. of all premiums received on 
mutual policies—at Joint Stock rates, 20 per cent. 
less than above, or Total Abstinence rates 40 per 
cent. less than Mutual price. 
NON- FORFEITURE PLAN, 
rson pays for 5, 7, or 10 
| only, when the Policy is fee up for Lirs, and 
nothing more to pay; and should he be unabl 
or wish to discontinue sooner, the Company will 
issue a Pamw up Poticy, in proportion to the 
amount of premium as 


5 Year| 7 Year | 10 Year 
Rates. Rates. 
After payment of 2 Annual 
$1000.) (on Policy of 
or : 00 | $285.70 | $200.00 
On paym’t. of 4 An. Prem. | 800.00 | 671.40 | 400.00 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAMUEL WORK, Vice-President. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 

JOHN HAZLET, Assistant-Secretary. 3 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
_Alegander Whilldin, J. Edgar Thomson, 
Hon. James Pollock, Hon. Joseph Allison, 
Albert C. Roberts, Jonas Bowman, 


Samuel T. Bodine, H. H, Eldridge, 
George Nugent, John Aikman, 
William J. Howard, Charles F. Heazlitt, 


Samuel Work. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. F. Bird, M.D., J. Newton Walker, M.D, 
In attendance at the Company’s Office daily, at 
twelve o’clock, M. mar 15—7teow 


UST PUBLISHED— 
THE SILENT COMFORTER. 


A Series of Scripture Texts, for each Day of the 
Month. Designed for use in Tents,. Hospitals, 
the Sick Chamber, School-room, &c. Folio, large 
Price 50 cents. 

ublished and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

mar 22— 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—A Home and School 

for twenty Boys, between the ages of eight 

and sixteen years, with 

Mental and Religious training—the course of 

Instruction thorough—location fifteen miles from 

Philadelphia; beautiful, easily accessible, and re- 
healthful. For Circulars, address 

gv. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal, 
mar 22—4t _ Beverly, New Jersey. 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 
YARD, Sovurs-East Corner or Broap anp 
CaLLOWBILL Streets, 
DEALERS IN 
Superior White Ash, Tamag 
and Lehigh Coals. 


jan 11—3m 


*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the — 


faithful attention to © 


—The Rev. Taomas W. Carrzne having 
become associated with the Rev. James P. Hvueuzs 
as Principal of the School, applications for admis- 
sion, or for further information, may be made to 
either of the undersigned. 

J. P. HUGHES, 


mar 15—4t T. W. CATTELL. 


SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CHestnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have pre 
Pocket-Boox, which is ready for sale and dis- 
tribution, at $5 per 100. 

The size is 32mo, and it contains a Calendar 
for 1862—Advice to Soldiers—Short 
Selected Psalms—Scripture Selections— Thirty 
Hymns, which have been selected with special 
reference to their use by Germans; and closes 
with “Hints to Soldiers about Health and Habits.” 

SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES 

of the English Edition have been 
from every quarter we hear of its being re- 
ceived with favour, and used with profit by the 


Soldiers. 

As but little is published for the German Sol- 
diers in their own langu it is hoped that this 
edition will be equally acceptable, and that their 
friends will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of supplying them. | 

The Board have also published 
THE SINNER’S RESOLVE—(“ Just as I Am”)— 
on Card, for Hospital use, at 50 cents per 100. 


expressly for the Army, at 10 cents. 


And a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Cash price, $15. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
feb 8—tf Business Correspondent, 


OQ CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlar ing their Houses of 


| Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 


Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by ree 
. 8TANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 


way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 


sponsible, 

To Clerg,.nen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion-of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty.five copies to one address, for one 


$1000 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should _be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., . 


& CO., Philadelphia. |, 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey, 


German Translation of the 


rinted, and‘ 


» in a Wrapper, prepared 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. © — 
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Par A Passing awsy ! so whispers the wind, 
‘writers, a Reply to“ Kesays and 
Reviews.” Edited by William D.D., 
7 Co. 12 538. 
Revibws,” to which this vol- 
ume is as an antidote, were the joint work 
widely, and called forth various re- P 
sy which those contained in this volume 
plies, among those 
. are not the least impormnt. Their authors are from Ee 
2 the English Established Church, like those of the Es- 
‘ nitary of the Charch 
they are edited by a dig 
than we have yet able to give but they 
a are very elaborate end ca ly repa Ba 
embrace wide field of research. They are nine 
in number, and discuss such subjects as 
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